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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 

American versatility has its drawbacks. 
We flit from one interest to another like 
the proverbial bee among the flowers. One 
example is easily pointed out in the field 
of education. A few years ago we seemed 
to be profoundly impressed with the fact 
that pupils were not being taught how to 
study. Several books on that subject ap- 
peared. Articles were written. The cur- 
rent generation of teachers were urged to 
master the technique of study and pass it 
on to their children. 

The furor has died down. Tests and 
measures, homogeneous grouping, curricu- 
lum-making, and other worthy topics have 
been pressed on our attention, and mean- 
while another generation of teachers has 
succeeded to the work of the schools and 
children continue to fail, not so much be- 
cause they lack native ability as because 
they do not know just how to go about 
their tasks. 

Professor Dewey is reported to have re- 
marked in an unpublished lecture: ‘‘Per- 
haps in no other way could so great im- 
provement be brought about in American 
schools as by teachers everywhere with one 
accord seeing to it that in every lesson the 
pupils know just what is to be done and 
how they are to go about doing it.’’ That 


saying indicates that the direction of study 
is the major task of the teacher. If so, 
all teachers and supervisors should attend 
to it earnestly at the very opening of the 
school year. 

It may be pointed out that so far the 
literature of the subject has laid too little 
stress on the specific character of learning. 
Pupils must be guided not merely in study 
but in the study of particular subjects. 
The study of literature is one thing; that 
of geography a very different thing. Let 
the teacher analyze carefully the processes 
she goes through herself in the study of a 
given subject or part of a subject and she 
will have the cue as to what the pupils 
must learn to do. How to do it, and how 
to learn how to do it, these are the two 
things she has to teach. Nothing in educa- 
tion takes precedence over them. 


THE REPORT ON SUPERVISION 


As already announced, a committee of 
the National Conference has in active prep- 
aration a yearbook on the subject of the 
supervision of teaching in the elementary 
school. Publication is expected early in 
1928 in order that the report may be dis- 
cussed at the annua! meeting of the Con- 
ference in Boston at the end of February. 
Members of the National Conference who 


RE Pe 
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make request in writing will receive copies 
of the yearbook free of charge. Others 
may obtain it at the cost of printing. 
Early correspondence is invited in order 
that the officers of the Conference may 
forecast the probable demand for the re- 


port. Since this will be the first offering 
by a national committee on this subject, 
the interest in the yearbook is expected to 
be considerable. Friends of the Confer- 
ence will kindly extend this notice. 
J.F.H. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF NEW EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Paut A. Witty AND Harvey C. LEHMAN 


University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


A study of the rise and fall of educa- 
tional methods makes evident the fact that 
no single method of teaching long retains 
its hold upon the schools. The student of 
education should therefore evaluate new 
methods critically. Above all, he should 
realize that it is highly improbable that 
any of the present-day movements in edu- 
eation will long survive unmodified. It 
was stated long since that the only perma- 
nent phenomenon is that of eternal change. 
Nowhere is this fact better illustrated than 
in the field of education. 

Roark cites the former popularity of 
Laneaster’s Monitorial Method. Concern- 
ing this method De Witt Clinton said: 


I recognize in Lancaster the benefactor of 
the human race. I consider his system as creat- 
ing a new era in education—as a blessing sent 
down from heaven to redeem the poor and dis- 
tressed of this world from the power and do- 
minion of ignorance. 


Roark states that although the system 
of teaching to which the above glowing 
tribute was paid dominated the schools of 
America as well as England less than:a 
century ago, it is doubtful if ten per cent 
of present-day teachers could tell the es- 
sential features of the system.’ 


Roark, M. L., ‘‘Is the Project Method a Contribution?’’ 


pp. 197-205. 
* Roark, op. cit., p. 204. 


The above citation illustrates how theo- 
ries of method are enthusiastically ac- 
claimed, temporarily adopted by many, 
and subsequently abandoned. 


There have been other methods and theories 
also that spread through the country like an 
epidemic and disappeared as suddenly. Among 
such were the “Grube Method,” the “Spiral 
Method,” “Objective Teaching,’ “Learn to do 
by Doing,” “Apperception,” and “Follow Na- 
ture.” 2 


One might point also to the Montessori 
method concerning which much was being 
written barely a dozen years ago. Only a 
decade ago the ‘‘Gary plan’’ was receiving 
the attention of all thoughtful educators 
and was being hailed by some as a panacea 
for all educational ills. 

The recognition of individual differences 
and the dissemination of information 
gleaned from objective standardized tests 
have afforded an impetus to the formula- 
tion of new methods. There are at present 
many educational Messiahs enthusiastically 
advocating particular schemes in educa- 
tion. 

One is reminded of the fantastic plan 
for grouping pupils according to tempera- 
ment which was attempted in New York 
Peabody Journal of Education, 1925, 
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City in 1869. At that time an attempt 
was made to assemble pupils in homo- 
geneous groups according to the following 
categories: nervous, sanguine, lymphatic, 
and bilious.® 

A method that is today receiving critical 
attention and is being acclaimed enthusi- 
astically is individualization of instruction. 
This method has been generally recognized 
because of the fact that it does provide for 
individual differences in ability. Superin- 
tendent Washburne of Winnetka, Illinois, 
following Frederic Burk’s technique, has 
adopted a plan of instruction which allows 
children to progress through the various 
subjects at their own natural rates.4 In 
reference to certain elements of this plan 
Rugg has said: 


In the first place, we should completely in- 
dividualize the acquiring of these skills (spell- 
ing, arithmetic, grammar, and handwriting). 
Dr. Washburne is thoroughly right. Time can 
be saved and the skills can be mastered more 
effectively by intelligent individualization.5 


But have we concrete studies that show 
that certain elements of the skill subjects 
cannot be more effectively taught by group 
instruction than by individual work? The 
following study is offered only as a sug- 
gestive case in point. One of the writers 
was school psychologist for the Scarbor- 


ough School in 1923-24. The fourth grade 
work was presented by a combination of 
individual and group methods.® 

The group was held together as a work- 
ing unit. Even in the skill subjects, ele- 
ments were presented to the group as a 
whole if these elements were found to be 
common needs. Common needs were as- 
certained from the results of informal and 
standardized tests. The elements of the 
test missed by 50% to 100% of the class 
were discussed with the group. Pretests 
pointed to group needs and of course to 
individual ones. Informal examinations 
were made by the teacher and the school 
psychologist. Such tests as those of Cour- 
tis and Monroe are illustrative of the 
standardized tests used. 

The division of the time for arithmetic 
was, roughly, two-thirds individual and 
one-third group work. The plan seemed 
to function satisfactorily as reported by 
the teacher and as measured by standard- 
ized tests. The Stanford Achievement Test 
(Parts 4 and 5) was given in September, 
1923, and in May, 1924, and the results 
shown below were obtained. 

The results of the Stanford Achievement 
Test were corroborated by the data ob- 
tained from three additional objective 
tests. All tests pointed to similar gains. 








Arithmetic Ages in Years and Months Med. Ql Q3 
Sept., 1923 | Arithmetic Computation....................ec0e0e. 10.3 10.0 10.7 
May, 1924 | Arithmetic Computation. .................ce0ceeee: 11.11 11.6 12.3 
Sept., 1923 | Arithmetic Reasoning... .............ccccccsccccees 10.2 9.7 11.6 
May, 1924 | Arithmetic Reasoning................ccccceeeeeeess 11.11 10.11 12.6 

















* Reavis, W. C., Pupil Adjustment. 


D. C. Heath and Co., 1926, p. 43 ff. 


*Washburne, C. W., Twenty-third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 


Part I, p. 247 ff. 


*Rugg, Harold O., Twenty-third Yearbook, Part I, p. 112. 


® The classroom teacher was Miss Lulu M. Ailes. 
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To evaluate a method, educational at- 
tainment considered singly is an inade- 
quate criterion. Attainment must be 
considered in terms of the ability of the 
group concerned. The extent to which the 
group utilized its mental ability was dis- 
covered by employing the Accomplishment 
Quotient technique. The A.Q. is a com- 
parison of the E.A. (educational age) to 
the M.A. or of the E.Q. to the 1.Q.7 Devi- 
ations above and below 1.00 indicate the 
extent to which effort is expended and 
ability exercised in the tasks of the school. 
Presumably an A.Q. of 1.00 indicates that 
the mental ability and the educational at- 
tainment of the child or group are develop- 
ing coordinately. 

This technique is of particular value 
when applied to superior children. The 
statement is often made that our poorest 
educational results are elicited from chil- 
dren of superior potentiality. The grade 
IV here studied represents a relatively su- 
perior group, the median I.Q. being 113.7, 
Q1=104.5, Q3=122.6. The following data 
give evidence that educational results 
were satisfactory when considered in terms 
of the ability of the group. 





Med. Ql Q3 





A.Q., Sept., 1923...... 
A.Q., May, 1924...... 


102.9 
104.6 


98.7 
101.6 


108.7 
115.2 














The results obtained for arithmetic give 
evidence that even the skill subjects can 
be taught effectively by a combination of 
devices selected from several rather diverse 
methods. The results obtained by employ- 
ing the A.Q. technique indicate that the 


methods employed likewise functioned ef- 
fectively in teaching other subjects. 

The writers feel that a plan of teaching 
which embodies devices chosen from sev- 
eral methods is desirable and effective 
partly because it recognizes the individual 
differences in teachers. It is a curious 
inconsistency that has caused certain ad- 
ministrators to neglect the individual dif- 
ferences of teachers. It is probable that 
one reason for the rise and fall of educa- 
tional methods is the fact that various 
teachers are unable to use any one method 
with equal degrees of success. If the so- 
called normal distribution surface holds 
for teaching as for learning, it would seem 
likely that some teachers might fail to 
use one method of teaching successfully, 
yet attain a fair amount of success if per- 
mitted to utilize another method. It is 
unreasonable to assume that all teachers 
may use any particular method with equal 
success, or even with a reasonable amount 
of success. Such an assumption is based 
upon unjustifiable generalization. 

William McAndrew emphasizes the need 
of cautiousness in generalizing. That cau- 
tion in generalizing is rare is proven by 
the following experiment mentioned by him: 


Adams notes the tendency of education to 
fall into contradictions. On many occasions he 
has set an exercise to students taking advanced 
courses, the simple task of gathering from any- 
where in the field of educational literature ten 
broad generalizations, no author to be repre- 
sented more than once on the list. He then re- 
quired his young people to find for each of 
these generalizations a contradiction from the 
works of some other writer on the subject. The 
students always found it easy.® 


Lyman, too, emphasizes the need of care 
in generalizing.® Before generalizing, the 


*The E.A. was obtained from the composite scores upon the Stanford Achievement Test, the M.A. 


from the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon test. 


of the A.Q. technique. 


The present writers now realize the limitations 


The data presented herein are significant nevertheless. 
* McAndrew, William, ‘‘ Educational Review of Books.’’ 


Educational Review, 1925, p. 220. 


*Lyman, R. L., The Mind at Work. Seott, Foresman and Co., 1924, p. 255. 
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eareful thinker will ask himself two ques- 
tions: (1) How many instances have been 
observed and cited? (2) Are the instances 
cited fair and typical? If the above criteria 
are applied to each new method of teach- 
ing, it is clear that claims for superiority 
will be rare. A single school system adopts 
a new method of teaching, or modifies an 
old one, and what is the result? The ad- 
ministrator who has introduced the inno- 
vation indulges in hasty generalization. 
His hearers adopt what appears to them to 
be an educational panacea. With the pass- 
ing of time, both the administrator and his 
system are forgotten and new Messiahs 
appear. 

The experimental school has furnished 
another pitfall that has led to hasty and 
unsound generalization. The pupils in the 
experimental school are rarely unselected 
pupils. The teachers are usually specially 
trained or selected. A given educational 
procedure shows superior results and the 
assumption follows that the particular pro- 
cedure has caused the superior showing. 
It should not be necessary to point to the 
fact that argument based on casual 
relationship, if carelessly used, is treach- 
erous. 


The careful thinker asks of every such argu- 
ment two questions: (1) Is the cause assigned 
sufficient in itself to produce the alleged result? 
(2) Are there other causes which contributed to 
the result which is here assigned to a single 
cause f 10 


It is obvious that results obtained in ex- 
perimental schools may be due to the su- 
periority of the pupils or to that of the 
teachers rather than to the merits of the 
particular method employed. Even when 
a control group is employed, it is not 


2° Lyman, op. cit., p. 258. 
“ Roark, op. cit., p. 197 ff. 
% Ruediger, W. C., Vitalized Teaching. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923, 


always possible for the teacher to equate 
interest and effort. 

Another reason why educational meth- 
ods rise and fall is the ambiguity of termi- 
nology. The term ‘‘project method’’ is 
a case in point. Roark cites numerous 
definitions that have been applied to the 
term ‘‘project method.’’!!_ The reader is 
left with the impression that there are 
almost as many definitions of the word 
‘*project’’ as there are writers in the field 
of educational method. It has recently 
been popular to designate one’s own teach- 
ing as ‘‘ project work.’’ 

Another instance of ambiguous phrase- 
ology is to be seen in the use of the term 
‘‘socialized recitation.’’ Ruediger shows 
how this term may be applied to a recita- 
tion that were better named ‘‘a lesson in 
heckling.’’ ?* Y 

Brownell shows similarly that the ex- 
pression ‘‘supervised study’’ is variously 
used by different writers.'* 


This matter of definition is the more neces- 
sary because of lack of agreement in the com- 
mon use of the term. Even the most cursory 
reader of the literature on the subject must be 
struck by the diverse connotations for the term 
in the hands of different writers.1* 


Owing to the ambiguity involved in the 
use of so common a term as ‘‘supervised 
study,’’ educational writers are finding it 
necessary to resort to new terminology. 


Of late there has appeared in educational 
writings evidence of a dawning appreciation of 
the significance of the ambiguity surrounding 
the concept of “supervised study,” and a num- 
ber of educators have suggested the abandon- 
ment of the old term in favor of some new 
one. 

Among these proposed substitutes for “su- 
pervised study” we find (a) “supervised learn- 


p. 97 f. 


* Brownell, William A., ‘‘A Study of Supervised Study.’’ University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXII, 


No. 41. June 8, 1925. 
* Brownell, op. cit., p. 7. 
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ing,” suggested by Inglis, (b) “directing study,” 
sponsored by Miller, (c) “directed study,” used 
by Burr and Morrison, and (d) “supervision of 
study,” employed somewhat generally in litera- 
ture.15 


The term ‘‘Dalton plan’’ is another 
illustration of ambiguous educational 
phraseology. The Daltcn plan when 
adopted in a given city is almost always 
modified to suit local conditions. 

The writers feel that there is danger in 
placing too much emphasis upon specific 
methods. Such emphasis is usually a re- 
sult of hasty generalization and oversight 

% Brownell, op. cit., p. 8. 


of the fact that the teacher’s personality 
is no less unique than that of the pupil. 
The educational innovator who strives to 
‘‘sell’’? his panacea is exhibiting a very 
normal human frailty. Those who mani- 
fest a willingness to follow each new edu- 
cational ‘‘Messiah’’ are also exhibiting a 
very normal human frailty. However, the 
fact cannot be overemphasized that ‘‘over- 
selling’’ may prove to be the quickest 
method of bringing the educational pana- 
cea into disrepute. Individual differences 
among teachers is no less a fact than indi- 
vidual differences among pupils. 





—_ ~*~ PR — 





TEACHING READING THROUGH ABILITY-GROUPING 


JAMES M. SHIELDS 


Principal, Forest Park and Waughtown Schools, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Here is a puzzle for teachers of gram- 
mar grade reading. It has to do with the 
scores made by a typical 6B class of forty- 
one pupils on the Monroe Reading Scale 
for testing rate and comprehension. 

Each dot represents an individual score 
in rate of reading (position horizontally) 
and in comprehension (position verti- 
cally). The short heavy lines marked 4th 
grade, 8th grade, ete., represent the na- 
tional standards for grade in rate (vertical 
lines) and comprehension (horizontal 
lines). 

To work the puzzle correctly, find the 
proper materials and teaching method to 
fit the needs of each of these pupils, as 
here shown, and incorporate them into a 
practical classroom procedure for this 
class. Can you do it? 


Here are some study helps: 


1. How much does the brightest pupil differ 
from the dullest in rate of reading? In com- 
prehension? 

2. How many pupils can profit equally by the 
same type of material? Which ones are 
they? 

3. Which pupils need the most teacher help? 

4. Which pupils, if any, should be taught by 
the traditional oral-reading method? 

5. How would you handle the timing of silent 
reading in this class? 

6. Is this class better or worse as to range of 
ability than the one you teach? How do you 
know? 


WHAT ONE CITY SYSTEM IS DOING ABOUT 
READING MATERIALS 


Winston-Salem has been working on this 
puzzle for some time. It hasn’t been 


Scores MapE sy A TypicaL 6B Cuass oF 41 Pupms on Monroe Reapine ScALEs 
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solved yet, but considerable progress has 
been made. First, there was the need for 
more and better reading material. Under 
the old plan the pupils of a given grade 
bought a certain reader in September, and 
that was made to last the entire year. No 
wonder they have not yet attained to nor- 
mal rate of reading! But worse yet was 
that ghastly turn-about system of oral 
reading whereby the reader was pieced 
out, a paragraph to a pupil, and minced 
and mulled and stammered over until it 
was chewed dry of whatever live sap it 
contained. 

Under the present plan in Winston- 
Salem, each teacher borrows in September 
from the Superintendent’s office a set of 
supplementary reading books for her 
pupils, keeps them a few weeks, then ex- 
changes for others, and so throughout the 
year. There are from twenty-five to fifty 
different sets to choose from in each grade 
list, and pupils use on the average from 
eight to ten books in a school year. Here 
is more material in use, at least, the first 
requisite in an improved reading program. 

The next step, that of varying the book 
titles in a given set, is being experimented 
with in Winston-Salem for the first time 
this year. It costs no more. It allows 
for adapting material to the needs of indi- 
vidual pupils—see Study Question 2 above. 

However, material alone, no matter in 
what quantity, quality, or variety, does not 
solve the reading teacher’s problem as 
shown in our chart for a 6B section, and 
as it exists in every grammar grade class- 
room everywhere. Some form of classroom 
organization must be found to adapt mate- 
rials and instruction to pupils of different 
ability within the grade. 

After a year’s experimenting in the 
third to the seventh grade with what 
is here called the Four-Ability-Group 
Method, one school feels that it has par- 
tially solved the puzzle outlined above. 


THE GROUPING 


In any grammar grade classroom, no 
matter how excellent or how poor the clas- 
sification in general may be, there are 
almost certain to be four distinct groups 
of readers. They are as follows: 


Group 1. The best readers: pupils whose 
rate of reading and ability to comprehend what 
is read are high for the particular class. 

Group 2. Slow but thorough readers. These 
children may score as high on comprehension 
as individuals in Group 1, but they read too 
slowly. 

Group 3. Children who skim rapidly, but 
fail to understand or retain; whose mechanics 
are good, but whose comprehension is poor. 
They are the opposites of Group 2. 

Group 4. Children who are low in both rate 
and comprehension. 


Such a classification is all-inclusive. It 
leaves out nobody, and yet there is no over- 
lapping. Seldom is each group equal in 
numbers, but it is a rare classroom that 
has not representatives of each group. 

A glance at the puzzle chart on the pre- 
ceding page will show the two heavy cross 
lines which divide this particular 6B class 
into these four groups. In this case the 
lines of division approximate the sixth 
grade standards in both rate and compre- 
hension. Each class is a case for care in 
making division lines appropriate to the 
situation. 

These four groups of pupils have en- 
tirely different teaching needs. Group 2 
requires opposite treatment from Group 3, 
while the poor unfortunates in Group 4 
need everything that can be given them. 
As for Group 1, they can almost be turned 
loose to graze, providing enough suitable 
material is at hand. True, there are still 
vast individual differences in any given 
group; yet the members of the same group 
have much in common and ecan be given 
the same assignment advantageously. 
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CLASSROOM PROCEDURE 


Separate assignments for each group 
(usually from different material) is on 
the blackboard at the beginning of the 
period. Monitors give out materials and 
work begins at once. The teacher’s time 
is used in passing about the classroom, 
checking work, keeping time, and giving 
individual help. Care must be exercised 
in arranging assignments so that there are 
no conflicts between groups in making oral 
reports. Children readily fit into the new 
procedure. Experience has shown that 


while one group is, perhaps, making an 


oral report, the balance of the class con- 
tinue work without show of annoyance or 
diverted attention. Here is concentration, 
motivated by tasks fitted to interests and 
abilities. 

Following are types of materials and 
activities that have been used successfully 
with each of the four groups: 


Group 1 


Materials. Supplementary readers (sixth grade 
up); library books; reference books (other sub- 
ject material) ; magazines; plays. 
Activities. Reports to class on special material; 
preparation of auditorium programs; dramatiz- 
ation; audience reading to class of special 
material; free reading; helping poor readers 
in Group 4; preparation of test questions for 
Groups 3 and 4. 

(These children should be examined in other 
subjects as to ability to skip to a higher grade.) 


Group 2 


Materials. Supplementary readers (fifth and 
sixth grade), most interesting selections; library 
books, interesting narrative; flash cards, phrase 
and sentence; very little work-type material. 
Activities. Silent reading only; use of indi- 
vidual rate charts; time limit for all reading; 
rapid use of flash cards; all reading checked for 
comprehension after first reading. 


Group 3 


Materials. Supplementary readers (fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade); selected work-type ma- 


terial; reference books (other subject material) ; 
textbooks in arithmetic, geography, history, 
health; plays. 
Activities. Set purpose for all reading, pupil 
set, if possible; all reading checked for compre- 
hension, but no time limit; note-taking; out- 
lining; illustrating; audience reading to class 
of special material; some dramatization. 

Group 4 
Materials. Supplementary readers (lower 
grade), easy, interesting material only; library 
books, selected according to individual’s inter- 
ests; flash cards. 
Activities. Oral reading to teacher for diag- 
nostic purposes, but not to class; free reading; 
rapid use of word and phrase cards. 

(This group may at times be combined with 
Groups 2 and 3 in special exercises for rate and 
comprehension. Most of teacher’s time should 
be devoted to this group. Start where the 
child is, not where he is supposed to be.) 

RESULTS 


In order that conclusions as to the 
effectiveness of the Four-Ability-Group 
Method might be drawn from other than 
mere subjective opinion, a carefully con- 
trolled experiment was carried out between 
two Winston-Salem schools in the spring 
of 1926. In this experiment an attempt 
was made to compare the new method with 
the traditional method, whereby the class 
is taught as a single unit, all having the 
same assignment at the same time. An 
especially strong teacher was in charge of 
the control class, while the experimental 
classes were taught by the teacher who 
had initiated the new procedure. 

The Monroe Reading Test, Form 1, was 
given on February 1, 1926, to all pupils 
of the seventh grades in the two schools 
involved. Forty pupils in Forest Park 
were then paired individually with the 
forty in Patterson Avenue School having 
approximately the same _ chronological 
ages, mental ages, IQ’s, Monroe rate of 
reading score, and Monroe comprehension 
score. 
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AVERAGE GAIN OF THE Two CLASSES 


Rate Comprehension 
BMNIANND 825.50 -dcaskcave Bleiorecesanisncore qeaiete 42.6 points 3.4 points 
REI ito a vas currsceaes saa Pomaeeenaas i 4 * 
IN 8c lt aay wintaiadisiatd 6A * 2. s 


INSTANCES OF GREATER GAIN BETWEEN PAIRED PUPILS 


ET a eT Tree 
Oe Se Ae a ener et ee 





Rate Average Compre- Average 

Amount hension Amount 
18 cases 37. points 18 cases 4.1 points 
i 20.5 “ a i 
ie 16.5 * 1 * Ze 


(3 pairs tied in comprehension) 


After six weeks of instruction under the 
two plans, a re-test was given and the 
scores of the pupils were compared. Nine 
pairs were eliminated through absences, 
leaving twenty-nine experimentals to be 
compared with their paired controls. Re- 
sults were as above. 

Additional comparisons were made on 
the basis of I.Q. and chronological ages. 
These showed that in the vast majority 
of cases above and below the average, the 
experimentals made greater gains than the 
controls. The exception was in the case of 
those pupils with I.Q. ranging from 90 
to 109, the ‘‘average’’ group, where little 


difference was shown between the two 
methods of instruction. The same ten- 
dency was apparent in the comparison by 
chronological ages in the case of the 14- 
year children; again, a case of the ‘‘aver- 
age’’ pupil. 

The experiment showed rather conclu- 
sively that the new method does far more 
for pupils above and below the norm for 
grade, whereas no material difference oc- 
curred in the case of those pupils normal 
for grade. It is interesting to note that 
the traditional method here used as ‘‘con- 
trol’’ assumes that all pupils are ‘‘aver- 
age.”’ 








THE SUPERVISOR’S DAY AT THE SCHOOL’ 


Mavup V. ELMER 
Supervisor of Fine and Industrial Arts, Seattle Public Schools 


THE PRELIMINARY PLAN 


In planning my visit I have in mind as 
far as possible the special and individual 
needs of the school, the teachers, and the 
children, as well as the special phases of 
fine and industrial arts which seem appro- 
priate for emphasis at that particular time. 
To this I add my belief in the power of my 
subject to carry joy and richness into room 
activities. 


ARRIVING AT THE BUILDING 


The time of arrival depends somewhat 
on the school habits. In most cases the 
period prior to and just following the open- 
ing of school is the busiest time for the 
teacher and the principal. For that reason 
I usually go to the principal’s office about 
opening time and ask for the classification 
sheet and check up my list of teachers and 
grades while the principal is disposing of 
the usual before-school routine. As soon 
as possible he gives me his attention and I 
usually receive valuable help as to my pro- 
cedure for the day. 


LEARNING THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF THE 
TEACHERS 


If it is my first visit of the year, it takes 
some time to check up on the needs of the 
individual rooms and teachers. There is 
the special consideration of the new 
teachers, suggestions as to particular idio- 
synerasies, likes and dislikes, estimates of 
personality, personal attitudes and prob- 
lems. For example, at one school a new 
teacher was discouraged because of her 


difficult problem in discipline. Naturally 
all work was below par, but her general 
attitude, intelligence, and ability were 
favorable toward a correction of the situa- 
tion. My codperation to encourage, to 
make her have faith, was solicited. An- 
other teacher was passing through a 
time of great mental stress owing to a 
tragic accident in the family. She dreaded 
having anyone seem to know about it and 
was unable to bear sympathy. Another 
teacher had been out because of illness; all 
her work was crowding her, and so on. 
This knowledge of the personal problems 
of the teacher is invaluable from the 
standpoint of knowing how to approach 
her. Discussion of the individual class 
problems is also sometimes necessary, but 
this problem usually is taken up with the 
teacher herself. The principal knows from 
his own supervision and conferences with 
teachers which ones especially need help, 
and is therefore able to give valuable sug- 
gestion. 


LEARNING THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF THE 
SCHOOL 


The special problems of the school are 
also discussed, such as, costumes for use 
in a pageant; the problem of curtains for 
the stage in the assembly room; a new pic- 
ture to be selected for the hall; readjust- 
ments of school pictures; arrangement of 
halls and office ; or, perhaps, special school 
projects, as in one case recently where 
health projects required posters to be made 
by every grade. A program was made out 


1This article is one of several type studies of supervisory practice prepared for round-table discus- 
sion by the members of the Seattle Superintendents’ and Supervisors’ League. 
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by means of which I could present the 
subject of poster work to two classes and 
their teachers every period. The results 
were very satisfactory, both in conserva- 
tion of time and in the way in which the 
project was worked out. At another 
school the principal had a special problem 
as to additional space for exhibiting work. 

Then there are always special projects 
to be seen and discussed. Information as 
to general building activities which might 
interfere with my efficient visiting is 
given me at this time, such as, early 
dismissal for special meetings, indus- 
trial or nature study trips, moving picture 
or lantern entertainments, special tests or 
measurements, routine with regard to the 
school nurse’s duties, Parent-Teacher <As- 
sociation meetings, general assemblies, and 
fire drills, practice of the school orchestra, 
ete. It would seem as if this conference 
would take a long time, but it does not. 
Not all of the situations mentioned ever 
arise in one building on any one occa- 
sion. 


HELPING TO ADMINISTER SUPPLIES 


I feel that, among other things, one of 
my first duties is to help the principal 
with regard to supplies. Usually we go to 
the stock room to talk over kinds, amounts, 
substitutions of materials, and estimates 
for the building. Often I can suggest a 
method of distribution or arrangement. 
For example, the colored papers presented 
an irritating problem. I suggested a pos- 
sible arrangement which, when carried 
out, afforded relief and systematized the 
right distribution. The visit to the stock 
room can be made at noon or recess or 
whenever there is a lull in the business 
of the day. 


NOTIFYING THE TEACHERS 


It seems much better in art work to have 
the principal notify the teachers that I 


am in a building so that they may get work 
ready or plan for my visit. I have never 
found that there was any advantage in 
taking a teacher by surprise. 


PLANNING THE ORDER OF VISITS 


The order of visits naturally depends 
on the facts given me during my confer- 
ence with the principal. I may visit 
teachers for whom work is new, substitutes 
or teachers specially needing help first, 
and arrange with them for a demonstra- 
tion lesson. Thus, if I have to hurry at 
the end of a day, I do not have to slight 
the ones most needing help. If necessary, 
I go back soon for a second visit to these 
teachers, letting them call me when they 
have reached the stage where my help is 
needed. At this second visit I do not 
routine the building. 


PLACING EMPHASIS IN SUPERVISION 


In any case, emphasis is placed accord- 
ing to special needs. I never refuse a re- 
quest for help unless I feel sure that the 
teacher can manage the particular problem 
more efficiently. This will work itself out 
in most cases as teachers give intelligent 
attention to their own needs and ask for 
help freely. Sometimes, of course, a 
timid, new, or poor teacher does not recog- 
nize her own limitations and in these cases 
one has tactfully to press attention upon 
her problems. With superior teachers it 
is also necessary to give ample time, for 
they need the appreciation and stimula- 
tion that comes from a careful and critical 
examination of their accomplishment. 
Moreover, the superior teacher is a grow- 
ing teacher. She needs new and attractive 
presentations of the old problems and sug- 
gestions for supplementary projects. In- 
terest and enthusiasm of the class and 
teacher also determine emphasis of atten- 
tion. Enthusiasms are among the most 
precious things of life and should be 
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nourished wherever felt, as they may 
flower into unimagined beauty. Enthusi- 
asm ‘is a power to be appreciated and used 
whether in pupils or teacher and regard- 
less of whether or not it conforms to our 
own personal likes and interests. A boy 
wants to draw nothing but ships; let him 
draw ships, but interest him in all kinds 
and show him how to grow in expression 
by using this idea. Perhaps a class wishes 
to make a book on their field trips in 
nature study instead of the one suggested 
in the course of study; let them do it. The 
interest and needs of the children are the 
all-important things, and love of beauty 
and creative expression are the main ob- 
jectives, not any one special unit of work. 
I find it better to give all the time a 
teacher or a pupil needs, even if an extra 
visit to that school is necessary. For a 
teacher to feel that you are hurrying to 
get through with your job is a mistake. 
I want her to feel that it is my pleasure 
to satisfy her desire for help, to give her 
a chance to express her interests, and to 
enjoy any contribution that my depart- 
ment can give. 

For example, a teacher has a book of 
samples of wall paper which one of the 
children has brought. I help her plan a 
problem in which they can use that mate- 
rial to advantage. One of the most deadly 
things I know in schoolroom procedure 
is for anyone to squelch these enthusiasms. 
Their cultivation usually will lead in a 
pleasant though winding path to the main 
objectives. 


ENTERING THE CLASSROOM 


What I do on entering a room depends 
entirely on the schoolroom situation. It 
goes without saying that I enter in as 
inconspicuous a manner as possible, so as 
not to interrupt. If the children greet 
me—as they frequently do—spontaneously, 
by clapping their hands or smiling 


broadly, I reciprocate with equal cordial- 
ity and speak to the teacher, asking if she 
wishes any special help. If she has noth- 
ing definite in mind, I suggest that the 
children occupy themselves while I look 
over the work and see what has been ac- 
complished. If it seems unwise to inter- 
rupt the recitation in progress, I arrange 
with the teacher to return later. If the 
children start to put away work or wish 
to talk to me, I refer to the teacher and 
ask her if I may talk with them. Care 
must be taken that both teacher and pupils 
feel that I consider her judgment, and 
that she still is the teacher. 


SECURING THE SUPERVISORY SITUATION 


One of the first ways to improve work 
is to create the right attitude on the part 
of the teacher. If she acknowledges the 
value of the work, understands how to 
earry it on with joy, feels that her effort 
is appreciated, the work is bound to im- 
prove. These attitudes can be obtained 
through personal contacts with the teacher 
in the classroom, during the office hours, 
and at the general and grade meetings. 

Instead of superimposing ideas on the 
teacher, get her opinion. How do you ac- 
count for this? What do you suggest as 
the next step? What would you like me 
to do today to help you? Usually the 
teacher knows her own difficulty, which 
may be one of inability to judge art prin- 
ciples. In this case she usually asks for a 
criticism of the class work. I then have 
children place work where all can see and 
let them give their judgment, leading 
through questions to a statement by the 
children of the good and bad points and 
asking them what should be done to im- 
prove the work. Often we try out sugges- 
tions and judge them. Sometimes the 
teacher says, ‘‘ Will you pick out the best 
ones?’’ Wherever possible, I avoid that 
by saying to the children, ‘‘Let us choose 
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the best ones together.’’ Certain it is that 
criticism should always be constructive, 
building on the good up to something bet- 
ter, for it is a rare case when some good 
cannot be readily seen. It is better not to 
be too positive in any criticism, for oc- 
easionally a teacher bravely says, ‘‘I am 
to blame for that, I suggested doing it 
that way.’’ A situation arises which, be- 
eause of the frankness of the teacher and 
your endeavor to keep faith with her, re- 
quires a tactful way out of what might be 
harmful in its result. 

Always leave a feeling, no matter how 
severely you have to criticize, that you ap- 
preciate the effort and that we do not start 
all over again, but build on that. Sympa- 
thy and understanding are absolutely 
necessary if one wishes to see improvement 
in work. 


UTILIZING THE DEMONSTRATION LESSON 


I usually teach a lesson, when asked to 
do so, on any subject in my field; if not 
possible then and there, I go back to do 
it. The only exception is the lesson which 
takes no technical skill other than that of 
any good classroom teacher, and I explain 
why this should not be necessary, going 
over with the teacher any points which 
seem confusing to her. If a teacher asks 
for a lesson and it is evident there is no 
purpose except that she wants to see me 
teach, I go over her work carefully and 
teach something which I think she needs; 
if she does not need the lesson, I do not 
give it. 

There are many teachers for whom one 
demonstration is not enough, and I have 
to keep that in mind. If any teacher needs 
a series of lessons, I go back as often as 
necessary to see her through the project. 
If she is a good teacher, that particular 
problem rarely troubles her again, although 
she may always need much help on the 
technical side. 


Another way of improving work is 
blackboard demonstration, and other work 
with materials calling for explanation in 
front of a class. This usually helps the 
teacher more than the pupils, but it also 
gives the pupils a better idea of the prob- 
lem and how to attack it. 


OTHER MEANS OF HELPING 


Still another way to assist is to carry 
plenty of source material. This is a great 
help to both teacher and pupils and often 
just the inspiration needed. 

Always I try to show something—a pic- 
ture, some pupils’ work, a bit of exquisite 
color, a real Jap wood-block, a beautiful 
page in a book, or something which will 
leave behind a satisfaction in the joy that 
beauty gives. Life is joyous if we learn to 
see beauty and appreciate it. The emo- 
tional life has its place in schoolroom situa- 
tions and too serious an attitude can be 
as harmful as too frivolous a one. A 
supervisor is a failure, no matter how 
clever her analysis and response to a situa- 
tion, unless she can build or encourage and 
appreciate the attitudes of the teacher and 
pupils. The art object or project is far 
less important than that attitude toward 
an experience or activity which gives 
spiritual interpretation to life, results in 
joyous living, and leads to worthwhile fur- 
ther activity. 


THE CONFERENCE 


When necessary, I arrange for a spe- 
cial conference at noon, recess, after 
school, or, if it seems advisable, in my 
office where I can show the teacher exam- 
ples of work and speak more freely than 
at the school. I aim to be friendly, cheer- 
ful, and frank in such a conference, trying 
to see the need and to meet it squarely. 
Constant agreeing with a person or treat- 
ing him as if he needed to be wrapped in 
cotton is irritating and rightly resented. 





— 
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KEEPING ACCOUNTS 


As a means of refreshing my memory as 
to the needs of teachers, interests of the 
pupils, and special requirements of the 
schools, I keep a notebook in which I 
record briefly such data as will make my 
next visit more efficient. This is a sample 
page from one school after one visit: 


Miss A—Work F Better results this visit. 

Try to get better organi- 

zation of work and mate- 

rial, 

Miss B—Work F-+ Painting good. Help on 
design for books next time. 
Special need—to get more 
from children, less from 
teacher. 


Miss C—Work F_ Talks too much. Try to 
build attitude. 
Miss D—Work G Help toward freedom. 


Relate associate learnings. 
Good books on records. 
Improvement. 

Miss F—Work G-+ Weaving excellent. Proj- 
ect and free work improv- 
ing. Help design. 

(A new teacher.) Help 
again on initial letters. 
Go later for color. Needs 
many lessons in all the 
work. (Have visited her 
four times.) 

F indicates Fair; G, Good; G+, Very Good. 


Miss E—Work G 


Miss G—Work F 


And so on—just enough to bring the 
situation clearly to mind. I find the more 
definite the record the easier will be my 
handling of the next visit. I also keep a 
separate sheet on which I mark the date 
of the visit, and the exact time given to 
the school. 


HELPING THE PROBLEM TEACHER TO GROW 


In working with a problem teacher, I 
look for the growth rather than any great 
change in work. This takes patience and 
time. I respect her opinions and attitudes, 
but at the same time try to change these 


by sympathy, friendliness, specific help 
on problems, and organization of work. 
I try to know her interest, even if not re- 
lated to my special field. I demonstrate 
for the children, give lessons, explain the 
work in detail, try to improve her tech- 
nique little by little, find source materials 
and demonstrations for her to use. Above 
all, I try not to give her too many things 
all at once; emphasize just one thing at a 
time but get her interested, if possible, in 
this one thing. Directness is a valuable 
aid. I tell her her difficulties as I see 
them and, if she wishes, discuss them fully 
with her. 

Encouragement is an important fac- 
tor in any teaching situation. There is 
always something good which will make 
a firm foundation on which to build con- 
structive criticism. Each visit must stimu- 
late her in some way. In other words, the 
supervisor must always give something be- 
yond mere criticism of work. I also help 
plan her problems more definitely and ar- 
range for my next visit. Sometimes I ask 
her to call me when she gets to a special 
place or to bring work to my office for 
criticism or to see samples of similar work. 
Above all we must have abundant faith 
in the problem teacher. 


LEAVING THE BUILDING 


At the end of the visit to the building, 
I again confer with the principal. This 
is not only a necessary part of my work 
but a very trying one, as I do not always 
know just how much I should tell or expect 
from the principal in the matter of kelping 
me to attain my specific ends with the 
individual problems. I try to give him 
a general idea of the way the work is 
going in the building, to comment on spe- 
cial phases, to commend where it will be 
significant, and to discuss the new and the 
problem teachers. I seldom ask for any 
help along the line of the special subject, 
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nor do I ask him to watch for growth on 
the art side, but I do often suggest assist- 
ance along the the line of the general 
technique of teaching, such as better or- 
ganization of work, or growth in class man- 
agement. I do not expect the principal to 
relay my criticism to the teacher. I mean 
to tell her frankly how I feel. I give the 
principal my impressions so that he may 
follow up or help the teacher to grow in 
power to meet situations. Often both 
the principal and I are benefited by 
pooling our observations and inferences 
and sometimes we, in this way, correct 
unhappy impressions. <A teacher is quick 


to feel when her work is unsatisfactory, so 
it is seldom necessary to get the principal 
to help put that across. One of the great- 
est benefits from this conference is the 
help I can give both teachers and principal 
by following up the use of supplies. I am 
able also in this conference to build up 
the attitudes I wish him to have toward 
my work and ideals. 


SUPERVISION IS SERVICE 


Supervision is not just a ‘‘good job,’’ it 
is a real service—to add to the enjoyment 
of life, the attainment of beauty, the 
satisfaction of accomplishment. 


A SCHOOL COMMUNITY HEALTH TEACHING PROJECT 


Harvey L. Lone 


Director, Department Physical and Health 


The teachers of the Randolph School 
(old building) were interested in devel- 
oping a school-wide health teaching empha- 
sis. The then acting principal, Mrs. Grace 
Carlile, took the initiative in setting the 
problem with suggestions from the Depart- 
ment of: Physical and Health Education 
and Bureau of Measurement and Research. 

This school, in a building since aban- 
doned for the new Randolph, had at that 
time a total enrollment of 187, of whom 68 
were kindergarten children. The other 119 
were in either first, second, or third grade. 

The problem of preparing the school and 
community for the project was less difficult 
than it would be in larger schools because 
only five teachers and the parents of only 
187 children were concerned. The fact 
that the community was quite homogene- 
ous made for better understanding and 
codperation. 


1 Nebraska Educational Journal, February, 1926, 
Suggestions on Making a Health Survey. 


Education, City Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska 


DECIDING WHAT TO EMPHASIZE 


A survey of each class was made by its 
teacher to determine what were the most 
common health problems.t The problem 
of proper food and eating habits was de- 
cided upon as the thing to be stressed. 

Having determined the problems they 
would emphasize throughout the school, 
the teachers set about to emphasize similar 
habits and attitudes in each class and to 
give what information children as young 
as these could use. Thus the first home 
contact was made through the pupils. 


REACHING THE HOME 


Once the problem was decided, the 
school nutrition worker was called in to 
address the Parent-Teacher Association. 
Seventy-five mothers were present at this 
meeting. All patrons of the school were 
p. 64, ‘Are You Acquainted with Your Pupils,’’— 
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RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Dear Parent: 


In order that we may check the results of teaching children to like good, nourishing foods, please 
indicate with a check (,/) the good habits that have been observed. 


1. Water (at least four glasses each day with 
one glass before breakfast). 


2. Milk (one glass each meal). 

3. Root vegetables (two days). 

4, Green leafy vegetables (three days). 
5. Seeds of vegetables (two days). 

6. Meat or eggs or cheese each day. 

7. Cereal (cooked) each day. 

8. Fruit each day. 

9. Brown bread each day. 


10. a. State the hour of retiring. 


b. State the hour of rising in morning. 


What desirable foods does your child not eat? 





Fri. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thu. 
























































List them here in order that we may be able to encourage the eating of them next week. 


Please sign and return this Friday morning. 


members of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. Seventy-five represented ordinarily 
the number actively interested in the or- 
ganization. 

The diet card of the Department of 
Physical and Health Education was placed 
in the hands of each mother. This card 
furnished on one side ‘‘ A simple guide for 
meal planning’’ and on the reverse side 


Oe 


**Over-the-Top Rules’’ for underweight 
children, together with a functional food 
chart. 

A week later the principal sent the fol- 
lowing brief note to the mothers. This is 
a summary of points in the diet card that 
pertain to the problems chosen for em- 
phasis, and states the purposes of the 
project. 
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IpEAL Foop AND SLEEP REQUIREMENTS 
In one week— 
1 glass water each morning before breakfast. 
3 glasses milk each day—1 each meal. 
2 root vegetables each week beside potatoes each 
day. 
2 seed vegetables each week. 
green leaf vegetables each week. 
Fruit each day. 
Hot cereal each morning. 
Brown bread each day. 
8:00 o’clock bed hour. 

We are putting on a program, an educational 
campaign to reach this goal. Will you check 
your child on an advancement toward this stand- 
ard each week? We will send a form by the 
child each Thursday to be returned Friday 
morning. 


w 


The plan called for a weekly check-up 
on certain items. A letter (see page 17) 
for reporting was devised by the princi- 
pal, with the codperation of the school 
nurse and the staff of the Department of 
Physical and Health Education. It was 
used the last six weeks of the semester. 
This letter was essential for getting a 
dependable report on practice of habits, 
since the children were all very young. 

There was about a ninety-five per cent 
response on the part of parents in using 
the weekly checking device. This device 
for parents served more than its purpose 
of furnishing dependable reports. It was 
found to be (1) an excellent device for 
assuring codperation on the part of the 
parent, (2) a guide in planning meals, etc., 
and (3) a source of information for help- 
ing the parent to understand what the 
child was doing. These benefits were re- 
flected in the replies seventy-two mothers 
made in the check-up letter. 

In the classroom a chart was kept and 
stars were awarded after the name of each 
child who kept the schedule or made 
progress. 


The letter below was sent at the end of 
six weeks to the parents of each of the 
187 children. The 112 replies received 
offer the best source for evaluating this 
project. 


City Pusiic ScHOOLS, RANDOLPH 
January 13, 1926 
Dear Parent: 

During the past few weeks we have made a 
special educational effort to improve the vari- 
ous health habits of children in this school. You 
have given such splendid assistance in the proj- 
ect that we want to ask for your help further 
in obtaining an estimate of the results of this 
special emphasis. 

Will you kindly reply to the following ques- 
tions and return this letter in the morning? 

Mrs. GRACE CARLILE 





1. What foods, if any, has your child learned 
to like or to eat during the past six weeks? 
. In what other specific ways was there im- 
provement? (Drinking milk or water; eat- 
ing vegetables, cooked cereals, fruit, etc.) 
3. If your child did not originally retire at 8:00 
o’clock or before, has there been any im- 
provement during the last six weeks in the 
hour of retiring? 
4. Can you give an illustration to show that the 
child’s interest in having good health habits 
was stimulated? 


bo 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES 


The data found in the 112 replies re- 
ceived from the parents on the foregoing 
letter summarize thus: 

In reply to the question, ‘‘ What foods, if 
any, has your child learned to like or to 
eat during the past six weeks?’’ answers 
were as follows: 

Learned to eat one or more new foods.... 75 
No improvement 


Gave no answer 


eT eee ee 27 


Thirty-one (31) of the 112 replies were 
from mothers of kindergarten children. 
Data from these thirty-one replies to the 
above question summarize as follows: 
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Learned to eat a new food ............. 21 
IO SPO VGINONG inn. oae csc cd's casi sessions 1 
NE RNS TN aig leans sma cen aoe 9 


In answer to the second question, ‘‘In 
what other specific ways was there im- 
provement? (drinking milk or water; eat- 
ing vegetables, cooked cereals, fruit, etc.), 
replies were as follows: 


Showing improvement ..............6.+ 88 
iO MMNUMRNNG  66.0.0.s4es0sanceeses ans 5 
SD I NN 66 sd aie isdnsnsa a cineibninaiaie 19 


Drinking water at proper times and in 
sufficient quantity was the most common 
item of improvement. At school the drink- 
ing of water was encouraged at recess. 

Of the 112 mothers replying, only eight 
did not reply favorably to either one or 
both of questions one and two. This shows 
that all but eight of the 112 children made 
some improvement in food habits. Five of 
these eight were cases where, in the opin- 
ion of the mother, improvement was not 
needed. This leaves only three out of the 
112 who did not make some improvement. 
If we then put the combined results of 
one and two in one table we have: 


Either learned to eat a new food or showed 


improvement in food habits .......... 104 
No improvement needed ................ 3 
No improvement made ................. 5 


In reply to question three, ‘‘If your 
child did not originally retire at eight 
o’clock or before, has there been any im- 
provement during the last six weeks in the 
hour of retiring?’’ we have the following 
interesting data on the bed hour. 


AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SEMESTER 





Pupils having a | Pupils having a No 
good bed hour late bed hour 


: j ] 
(Parent judgment)|(Parent judgment) reply 





36 49 27 











At THE CLOSE OF THE SEMESTER 








No . 
— , I. No 
Pupils having a good bed hour} improve- seply 
ment y 
70 15 27 











Seventy-two (72) mothers gave illustra- 
tions to show that the child’s interest in 
having good health habits was stimulated, 
in reply to question four. These replies 
were the most significant evidence of the 
value of such a health teaching project. 
They reflected an attitude of appreciation 
for what the school had done, as well as a 
spirit of codperation. 


THE INFLUENCE ON UNDERWEIGHT 


At the close of the semester, 27 kinder- 
garten children who were 4% or more 
underweight had gained on the average 
3.4 pounds each, the lowest being 1.5 
pounds, the highest 7.0 pounds. 

Seven other kindergartens were picked 
at random. Out of 103 children, 4% or 
more underweight, the average gain for 
the semester was less than 2 pounds, going 
from a loss of one-half pound to one gain 
of seven pounds. 

Of these underweight kindergarten 
pupils in the Randolph, 71% came to nor- 
mal weight, while in others an average of 
27% came to normal weight. This in the 
kindergarten. 

In other grades in the old Randolph 
school, 86% of the underweight was re- 
moved and only 5% failed to gain as com- 
pared with 59% underweight removal and 
23% failing to gain in another school. 

In these two schools conditions were 
fairly comparable. The latter school had 
the advantage of a better building. 
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SUMMARY 


1. Time of check-up covered six weeks. 
For continued interest this is perhaps long 
enough for any one item. Emphasis and 
check may shift to another problem, not 
forgetting, however, these that have gone 
before. 

2. Appreciative understanding on the 
part of parents is essential. Little lack of 
cooperation was evident. Only about 8% 
of the parents definitely refused to co- 
operate. These cases were explained as not 
cooperating because of the extra trouble 
that following the schedule would make 
and the upsetting of old routine or custom 
in the home. 

3. One hundred and four (104) homes 
out of the 187 made definite accomplish- 
ments that we know of. To what extent 
the others were favorably influenced one 
cannot estimate. 


4. The reactions of 72 of the mothers 
who gave illustrations of how their chil- 
dren had been stimulated is perhaps the 
most definite and conclusive measure of the 
results of the project. 

5. The improvement noted among kin- 
dergarten children indicates clearly what 
ean be done even with children so young 
in developing desirable attitudes and 
habits. 

6. Indications are to the effect (consid- 
ering the parents’ reaction) that some 
children work in the main for the star and 
lose sight of the real thing at least for the 
present. 

7. There was an appreciable reduction 
of underweight. 

8. Parents urged that similar community 
projects be continued, and suggested other 
things to include. 
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SUGGESTIVE MENTAL HYGIENE PRINCIPLES FOR THE 
PRIMARY TEACHER 


ELLEN Avucusta MAHER 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Mental hygiene is concerned with the 
protection and preservation of the mental 
health of all human beings; its chief con- 
cern is to promote and guide the mental 
development of every individual. The 
problem of mental hygiene is to prevent 
mental disorders and defects. Moreover, 
it considers that the mental needs of the 
individual are just as important as his 
physical needs, thus supplementing physi- 
eal hygiene. 

The mental hygiene movement, which is 
one of the nation’s greatest health move- 
ments, has been growing gradually for the 
last fifteen years. Many different factors 
have given an impetus to this growth, 
namely, the contributions of psychiatry, 
the World War, psychology and psycho- 
analysis. 

The children of today are the citizens 
of tomorrow. A sound body without a 
properly trained mind will not enable one 
to live to his fullest capacities. Mental 
hygiene aims to. direct the individual early 
in life so that wholesome mental health 
interests and habits will be developed; it 
plans to develop a healthy mind just as 
physical hygiene tries to develop a healthy 
body ; its goal is the proper adjustment of 
the individual to his environment. 

Each child comes into the world with 
certain endowments determined by his an- 
cestors; these fundamental capacities, or 
innate tendencies, are lying dormant from 
birth, ready to be called into service. Sci- 
ence shows us that these capacities or po- 
tentialities cannot be changed or created. 
We must accept the faculties for mental 


and physical growth which the child has 
inherited and train him along proper hygi- 
enic lines, both mental and physical. 

The prerequisites for the prevention of 
mental disorder and the proper develop- 
ment of healthful habits of mental activity 
are very simple. Dr. Burnham of Clark 
University, who is sometimes called the 
Dean of Mental Hygienists, considers the 
principles of mental hygiene as follows: 


1. Children should acquire habits of health- 
ful reaction to their natural instincts and emo- 
tions. They should be active in play and work, 
sleep at need, express their emotions, not only 
assert themselves, but serve and codperate with 
others. There should be a proper balance 
between stimulation and response, between 
work and rest. As nervous strain follows the 
suppression of natural reaction, the checking 
of normal reaction is not desirable. 

2. Children should be trained to control their 
activities and impulses. An unwholesome ac- 
tivity should be supplanted by some intense in- 
terest to develop a new and healthful activity 
to take the place of the less wholesome. 

3. Children should be taught to concentrate 
on the thing in hand; they should learn to at- 
tend to the present situation. They will do so 
if their spontaneous interests, with the natural 
habit of concentration, are utilized by education. 
Children normally think of the present. “Live 
one day at a time is the best rule for mental 
health.” 

4. Habits of orderly association should be de- 
veloped to avoid confusion and interference of 
associations. Mental conflict and worry begin 
with disorderly habits of association; correct 
habits of thought and action avoid confusion. 
Children should have definite tasks with definite 
concrete directions. 
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5. Another principle of mental health is an 
active attitude in the face of difficulties. Each 
child should be trained to do the best thing in 
a difficult situation, to face reality rather than 
run away from it. The physiology of the emo- 
tions shows that the organism is prepared for 
action and normal action is vigorous action. 

6. Normal social relations are a condition of 
good mental health. The child should have 
wide experience in working and playing with 
other children; he should not be deprived of 
their companionship. He should learn early 
to serve and codperate as well as to follow and 
lead. 

7. A normal sense of dependence is an essen- 
tial principle too. The child naturally depends 
on his parents first; this dependence should not 
be too prolonged or forced when he begins to 
assert his own independence. 


Childhood is the golden age for appli- 
cation of these principles. It is the time 
for training and developing the individ- 
ual’s innate potentialities, and for estab- 
lishing correct mental and physical habits. 

Childhood is also a period of suggestibil- 
ity, when the child accepts without ques- 
tioning the fruits of maturer minds. Then, 
too, he learns by imitation; his love of 
approbation, as he interprets everything in 
terms of pleasure and pain, praise and 
blame, is best utilized at this time. Thus 
his plasticity, suggestibility, imitativeness, 
and love of approbation are traits which 
can be used in ‘‘the golden age’’ to combat 
the development of undesirable traits of 
character—fostering only those that are 
good for the individual’s best adjustment 
to society. In this formative period of 
life, the child should acquire a certain 
amount of information and skill. How- 
ever, less attention has been paid to his 
personal problems than to the accumula- 
tion of information; yet, during this 
period habits of adaptation are formed 
which will be of crucial importance to the 
happiness and efficiency of the adult. 


The home and the school are the insti- 
tutions in which training in these simple 
principles can be given. It is generally 
acknowledged that the pre-school age is 
more important than the school age. Early 
in life each child experiences extreme 
dependence or independence, success or 
failure, traits of character very often ob- 
jectionable, feelings of superiority or in- 
feriority, lack of confidence, fear, ridicule, 
praise, ete. Unless the home training stim- 
ulates positive rather than negative re- 
sponses and interests, the child will not 
be fitted for his adjustment to society as 
an adult. Thus we see that the child’s 
future life depends on these early years. 

The child does not enter school until his 
mental habits are quite definitely formed. 
The school is his first adventure into the 
real world; it is his first break from the 
family cirele. Therefore it is the most 
appropriate place for the development of 
objective contacts with a real world. The 
knowledge that the child carries away from 
the school is very insignificant compared 
with the mental habits he carries into adult 
life. The mental attitudes developed are 
vitally important; the imparting of infor- 
mation should not be the chief aim of 
education. Dr. Wm. A. White says, ‘‘We 
should understand the equipment of the 
child and then try to develop that equip- 
ment in the best possible way. Education 
has been too much confined to teaching; it 
needs to be developed as a scheme for as- 
sisting or guiding developing personality.”’ 

The modern biological point of view has 
also shifted the emphasis away from di- 
dactic instruction and academic accom- 
plishment. The main aim of education in 
terms of mental hygiene is to measure the 
inherited capacities and so arrange the en- 
vironment as to give full opportunity for 
their greatest development. In other 
words, education should be adapted to the 
needs of the individual child. 
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The mental hygienists recommend that 
the first year or two in school life or the 
first half of the first grade school be given 
to a systematic purposeful observation 
and study of the child’s behavior. Thus 
his reaction to study and play, social atti- 
tudes, personality traits, and abilities can 
be observed. The child’s stage of develop- 
ment can be determined and school work 
adapted to his interests and capacities, 
Hence, school life will be successful and 
conducive to the growth of proper health 
habits. 

And what is the place of the teacher in 
this mental hygiene movement? The teacher 
as well as the parents should aid in the 
development of the child’s character and 
in the formation of correct habits of 
thought and action. The primary teacher 
should understand this critical period in 
the individual’s life and deliberately try 
to control results so that no experience 
tends to evoke a negative mental habit or 
attitude. She must have some understand- 
ing of mental hygiene and the meaning of 
the child’s attitudes, failures, successes, in- 
terest, indifference, etc., in terms of the 
earlier determining influences in his life 
and the present effect of the home as well 
as the school on behavior. The teacher 
who is interested in her children in an 
objective way and is able to foster a sense 
of freedom and self-confidence in her pres- 
ence, will be as potent a factor in improv- 
ing mental health as any the school can 
contribute. Such a teacher will then re- 
member she is teaching a child, not a 
subject. 

Why is mental hygiene concerned with 
the school in the training of these 
simple principles? It believes that the 
school can do more in the future to pro- 
mote the growth of healthy mental health 
habits and interests. The school has re- 
ceived all pupils on the basis of chrono- 
logical age, subjecting each to the same 


curriculum. Many have experienced fail- 
ure from the beginning, causing the 
development of an _ unsocial attitude 
and a shut-in personality. Schools have 
developed methods of teaching and disci- 
pline that make failure inevitable to many 
because all are not mentally able to do the 
same work. On the other hand, success is 
of fundamental importance for the health- 
ful development of the child and for the 
efficient activity of the mature individual. 
To quote Dr. Burnham again: 

‘“‘The psychology of success takes the 
sting out of worry; we face our worries 
and analyze them. Every child at some 
time, in some way, in some subject, should 
achieve success. If one can do certain 
things well, it gives zest to life and stimu- 
lates the will and the ambition.’’ People 
who suffer from mental disorders and ill 
health are often those who experienced 
failure early in life. Therefore, the men- 
tal hygienists tell us to aim to save un- 
necessary failure at school entrance. 

The retardation. problems in our first 
grades are evidences that many children 
experience failure from the outset of their 
school career. Why? All are not ready to 
undertake the regular work of the first 
grade. Statistics show us that from one- 
fourth to one-third of our first grade pu- 
pils are retarded. This is startling as in 
no other grade are these numbers so large. 
If one-fourth to one-third of the pupils 
are failing, they are not experiencing the 
confidence which comes from success, and 
are thus establishing unfavorable mental 
habits. Many writers have concluded that 
the success or failure of the child’s whole 
school career hinges on his success or fail- 
ure in the first grade. 

Mental tests can be used to prevent the 
excessive number of failures in the first 
grade and to improve the present condi- 
tions of school entrance, aiding the school 
in the following ways: 
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1. They provide a means of determining the 
specific capacities of every child at an early 
age so that education may be adjusted to his 
particular stage of growth. 

2. They are necessary to indicate traits of 
mentality, just as physical tests show physical 
characteristics. 

3. They increase the benefits of mental hy- 
giene in the school by allowing each child to 
form good habits as a result of success in school 
work. 

4. They tend to decrease unnecessary retarda- 
tion. 

5. The superior child is discovered by mental 
tests; his unusual ability might not be reeog- 
nized without their aid. As a result he will 
now benefit by having an enriched course of 
study and will be permitted to advance at his 
own pace, consequently not forming habits of 
laziness and indifference. 

6. Mental tests indicate, as one would expect 
(according to the normal curve of distribution), 
that the majority of our children have average 
ability. This group is naturally able to accom- 
plish less than the superior.. A program de- 
voted to meeting their needs would necessarily 
demand less than that of the superior child, 
thus avoiding nervous strain. It has long been 
shown that many breakdowns occur among the 
mediocre, who strain their nerves trying to keep 
up with the brighter pupils. 

7. Then, too, the dull children can be grouped 
together. A program of minimum essentials 
recognizing their limited ability helps to make 
the work of this group more successful. Happi- 
ness and positive attitudes are developed as a 
result of successful achievement. 

8. Tests when used for classification enable 
the teacher to evaluate the capacity of each in- 
dividual child and to adapt methods of instrue- 
tion to meet the level of each group. 


Let us conclude then that one of the best 
uses for mental tests in the first grade is 
for homogeneous grouping of pupils. 

The Detroit test was given to twenty- 
seven entering first grade pupils. The test 
placed six children, or 2214%, in the slow- 
moving group; sixteen, or 591/,%, in the 
middle group; and five, or 1814%, in the 


fast-moving group. When this test was 
first used in Detroit, Dr. Charles 8S. Berry, 
Director of the Psychological Clinic of the 
Detroit Public Schools, found that in test- 
ing 10,000 pupils, 20% fell in the superior 
group, 60% in the average class, and 20% 
in the slow-moving group. It may readily 
be seen that there was a positive correla- 
tion between this small group and the 
larger Detroit group. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEST ScoRES OF 27 CHILDREN 
Range of Scores 10-42, Arranged in Intervals of 5 





Frequencies 


PL | 
—l10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 
Mean or Average Score. .. 
Median or Mid Score. .... 31.08 


75th Percentile.......... 36.05 
25th Percentile.......... 21.88 
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Dr. Berry and others who have used this 
test feel that the classification is tentative. 
A small per cent of pupils may be mis- 
placed. He advises the teacher, after care- 
ful consideration, to feel free to give a 
child a trial in a different group from the 
one in which the test placed him. The es- 
sential purpose of this classification is to 
prevent the failure of any pupil. A small 
number who were seemingly misplaced by 
the test received scores on the ‘‘margin”’ 
of the two groups. 

As to the retardation facts of this group: 
seventeen completed the grade in one year, 
seven failed to be promoted the first se- 
mester, while three who were successful the 
first half of the year left before the close 
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of the second semester and consequently 
are not included in the final numbers for 
the year. It is obvious that the seventeen 
pupils who made the grade in one year all 
belonged to the bright or average group; 
of the seven who were not promoted, only 
two belonged to the average section, while 
the other five were in the slow-moving 
group (as classified by the test). This 
homogeneous grouping helped in adjusting 
the curriculum to the needs of each group. 
Each group actually accomplished what 
the test predicted: the bright, maximum 
work; the average group, average work; 
the slow, barely the minimum essentials. 

While the distribution of the group was 
based on the Detroit test, it should be re- 
membered that other factors were neces- 
sarily considered in making the classifica- 
tion. A mental test is simply an ‘‘index 
number’’ to be used with several other 
factors of a qualitative nature. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The first grade is an ideal time for 
the introduction of the simple principles 
of mental hygiene. School entrance offers 
an opportunity for the development of 
normal physical and mental health habits. 

2. The school must share, with the home, 
the responsibility of fostering the develop- 
ment of positive rather than negative reac- 
tions. The scientific basis of mental hygi- 
ene indicates that there is need for the 
home and school to codperate during the 
formative years of the child’s career. 

3. Statistics concerning retardation in 
the first grade show that many children 
meet failure in their first school year. 
Tests are one means of lessening failure 
and adjusting the curriculum to the indi- 
vidual. Success not only leads to better 


physical and mental health but develops a 
happy attitude toward school. 

4. Homogeneous grouping is merely one 
step in the direction of the individualiza- 
tion of instruction and equalization of op- 
portunity. This leads to democracy in 
education. 

5. Group tests are of value in making 
tentative classifications at the beginning of 
the first school year. They are not substi- 
tutes for individual examinations, but are 
valuable time-savers in testing large num- 
bers of children. 

6. Homogeneous grouping provides op- 
portunity for leadership within each group. 

7. The enrollment in the superior and 
high average groups should be larger than 
that of the low average and slow-moving 
group. 
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ANNUAL SURVEY OF TEXTBOOKS AND RELATED 
PUBLICATIONS IN ENGLISH 


JAMES F'. Hosic 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


Both the courses of study and the 
methods of classroom instruction in the 
schools are more largely determined by the 
textbooks in use than by any other single 
influence. The writers of textbooks have 
themselves come up through the grades and 
have frequently had experience in teaching 
inthem. They tend, therefore, to embody in 
their publications the ideas and practices 
to which they have long been accus- 
tomed. Thus the books perpetuate the cus- 
toms of the schools and act as a conserva- 
tive force. This is all the more true 
because of the fact that publishers are in 
general loth to bring out works that break 
radically with the past, knowing too well 
that they will find only Wordsworth’s ‘‘fit 
audience though few.’’ The fact that over- 
shadows all others in importance, however, 
is the dependence of the ordinary teacher 
upon the book. How great this dependence 
is may be shown by the following incident. 

A certain high school in a Western state 
was to open the year with new textbooks. 
The principal thought the opportunity 
favorable for a modern approach to the 
subject matter of the various courses and 
suggested to his corps that they begin 
work informally, lead up to the books, and 
introduce them when the need of them was 
evident. The staff objected almost to a 
man, saying that they didn’t know how to 
proceed without books-—this in spite of the 
fact that all of them had a higher college 
degree as required of high school teachers 
in the state in which the school was situ- 
ated. They insisted upon having books the 
first day so that they could assign lessons 
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and be able to have ‘‘recitations’’ on the 
second day. If any principal thinks this 
experience highly exceptional, let him make 
a similar suggestion to his own corps. 

No doubt the sheer weight of numbers 
has a good deal to do with bringing about 
the condition referred to. A teacher who 
must conduct recitations all day long with 
groups ranging from twenty-five to fifty 
can hardly be chided for seeking the easiest 
way. The case is at its worst when, as still 
so unhappily prevails, the teacher must 
handle a dozen or more studies, some of 
which he usually dislikes and of few if any 
of which he is in any true sense a master. 
As our schools are organized at present, 
elaborate and detailed texts in the hands 
of the pupils are an absolute necessity and 
hence the utmost care should be exercised 
in their preparation and use. 

For neither preparation nor use is there 
at present an adequate basis in scientific 
knowledge. Progress has been made, it is 
true, but few writers will deny that in a 
large measure they have been obliged to 
depend upon their common sense and per- 
sonal experience for guidance as to what to 
put into a textbook and what to leave out; 
what order of treatment to adopt; and how 
much practice to provide at each stage of 
progress. Until we have a more fully de- ' 
veloped science of the curriculum and a 
more detailed and specific psychology of 
learning the various subjects, this must 
continue to be so. 

Likewise the criteria of selection of books 
for a given system, school, or class must 
remain largely empirical until a more re- 
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liable basis ean be provided. Certainly the 
practice of choosing a single text for large 
numbers of pupils and large groups of 
teachers is open to question. The fact of 
individual differences would seem to be 
opposed to such a procedure. Uniformity 
is better, however, than chaos, and only a 
few centers are prepared as yet to experi- 
ment with entire freedom as to the choice 
and use of books. 

Believing that more attention should be 
paid to the matter of textbooks than now 
appears to be, the editors of the JouRNAL 
or EpucatTionaL Mernop have planned a 
series of brief surveys of recent texts in 
the several fields of learning, together with 
brief mention of books and pamphlets deal- 
ing with the theory of teaching the various 
subjects. Each survey will cover the out- 
put of a calendar year and will be pre- 
pared by some person who has long been 
familiar with the field of study in question. 
Only books and pamphlets that have been 
sent to the JourNau for review will ordi- 
narily be considered, though reasonable 
effort will be made to avoid serious omis- 
sions. 

The present survey deals with English 
composition, including language, grammar, 
and spelling. Forthcoming articles will 
deal with mathematics, geography, history, 
reading, science, the arts, and so on. 


THE NEWER LANGUAGE BOOKS 


The past year has witnessed the publica- 
tion of several series of texts in language 
and composition for the elementary school 
and for the Junior High Schoolt Of 


11. English for Use. 
John C. Winston Company. 

2. Better English Habits. 
Company. 


3. Our English. By Joseph V. Denney, Eleanor L. Skinner, and Ada M. Skinner. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

4. Thinking, Speaking, and Writing. 
Veit. 

5. Speaking and Writing English. 
Chicago: B. H. Sanborn and Company. 


these numbers, 1, 2, and 5 appear to be 
wholly for the traditional elementary 
school, though only the first includes as yet 
a volume (or volumes) intended for the 
seventh and eighth grades. Number 3 is 
made up of books one to three for the inter- 
mediate grades and three additional vol- 
umes designated Seventh Year, Eighth 
Year, and Ninth Year respectively. The 
prefaces imply that the Junior High 
School is meant. Number 4 is intended for 
the three years of the standard Junior 
High School. 

The diversity that characterizes these 
series appears at once in two particulars: 
some assume that the elementary school 
now ends with the sixth grade, others that 
it ends with the eighth. In some cases a 
book is provided for each grade, while in 
others one book is supposed to be used in 
two or more grades. None of the series 
includes a text for pupils in the first two 
grades. 

As a matter of fact the new Junior High 
School, or central school, appears side by 
side with the traditional ‘‘grammar 
grades’’ even in large cities that have 
adopted the so-called 6-3-3 plan of organi- 
zation, and have erected buildings to put 
it into effect. There is still prevailingly 
the traditional elementary school of eight 
(in the South, seven) grades, though this 
older type of organization appears to be 
slowly giving way to that in which the ele- 
mentary school ends with the sixth grade 
and is followed by a new unit badly named 
Junior High School, though also called In- 
termediate School in many places. Hence 


By John H. Beveridge, Belle M. Ryan, and William D. Lewis. Philadelphia: 
By Alma Blount and Clark 8. Northup. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing 


New York: 


By Hallie Lee Jameson, Donald L. Clark, and Benjamin 
By Bernard M. Sheridan, Clare Kleiser, and Anna I. Mathews. 
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the textbook-maker must decide whether he 
will try for one type or the other, or will 
assume that the same treatment will do for 
both. 

A study by Professor Lyman, made some 
time ago, indicated that as yet Junior High 
School texts in language were only partly 
differentiated from those intended for the 
grammar grades. The two sets of texts 
included in the present survey harmonize 
with this conclusion. Perhaps the most 
distinctive single characteristic of the 
grammar grade text in language as con- 
trasted with high school texts is its mis- 
cellaneous character, its lack of organiza- 
tion. Short unit sueceeds short unit in 
bewildering variety, frequently in such a 
way as to give no clue as to why a certain 
order of treatment was adopted. The authors 
seem to fear that the adolescent will soon 
tire of any given topic and hence must flit 
about. The method is at least open to 
question as likely to result in lack of mas- 
tery and real command of either theory or 
technique. 

Another tradition, namely, that of min- 
gling literary stucies with studies in speak- 
ing and writing is maintained by all but 
one of these series. With excellent read- 
ing books now available and everywhere in 
use, it is not easy to see why the language 
book should make a pretense of teach- 
ing literature. It has never really done 
so except sporadically, as much as to say, 
‘*You may enjoy yourself a little while, 
now that you have endured some disagree- 
able exercises in speaking and writing.’’ 
Unfortunately the practice confuses the 
issue for the teacher and enables too many 
who have little command of the technique 
of composition to delude themselves into 
thinking that after all a ‘‘feeling for 
poetry’’ is the essential thing. 

Even a cursory examination of these 
series of books discovers the lack of con- 
sensus as to what topics in composition and 
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in grammar should be taught, when, and 
how much. Since the courses of study now 
in use differ in these respects quite as 
widely, this is not to be wondered at. The 
fact merely drives home the consciousness 
of a need for more scientific investigation 
to enable us to know what ought to be 
done. 

The simplest and most definite program 
set forth is that of Mr. Sheridan. His 
pioneer work in Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
carried on in codperation with Mr. Ma- 
honey at Cambridge, is well known. By 
emphasizing oral compositions on single 
phases of topics drawn from actual experi- 
ence, he succeeded in obtaining not only 
greater correctness but also more unity, 
coherence, force, and interest than had 
heretofore been thought possible, especially 
in the case of masses of children coming 
from the homes of recently arrived mill- 
workers from Southern Europe. 

The Sheridan series covers fewer topics 
but does so with much greater thorough- 
ness than appears to be true of the other 
lower grade books. Suggestions to the 
pupils are concise and direct and the page 
gives the impression of a guide to activity 
rather than a text to recite upon. This is 
true, indeed, to a greater or less degree, 
of all the series in question, and seems to 
the reviewer to mark an advance upon 
some rather recent texts in this field. If 
somebody must give urbane little speeches 
to the class, let the teacher make them. 
Space in the book is needed for definite 
materials to work on. 

Series 2, by Blount and Northup, is dis- 
tinguished by including a teacher’s manual 
to accompany each textbook. Each man- 
ual contains an introductory statement on 
the teaching of composition, followed by 
comments seriatim on the lessons in the 
order of their appearance in the text. A 
eareful reading of the manual will help 
the teacher to understand more clearly the 
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authors’ intention and ought, therefore, to 
enable a more satisfactory use of the 
texts. 

The laying out of the lessons by months 
is of doubtful value. The number of 
months in the school year varies in differ- 
ent places, many schools have semi-annual 
promotions, and, in any event, a class 
might not have finished with the section 
for January until February should be at 
hand. However, the seasonal character of 
the subject matter does not appear to be 
strongly marked, and the teacher can, if 
she will, cheerfully ignore this plausible 
but probably faulty type of organization. 

As a whole, the output of language texts 
for the year, with the exception noted, 
does not mark any distinct advance upon 
what had already been done. In compari- 
son with the texts of a few decades ago, 
however, they are more usable, freer from 
unnecessary technical information, and 
brighter in their appeal to children. 
Progress in the scientific determination of 
the objectives and details of the course in 
language, together with progress in the 
development of effectiveness in classroom 
instruction, will in time no doubt enable 
book-makers to move more surely in their 
attempts to provide suitable instruments 
of learning in this field. 


ON THE THEORY OF TEACHING ENGLISH 


One valuable handbook on the teaching 
of English in the Junior High School has 
appeared during the year. This has been 
reviewed elsewhere in this JouRNAL and 
hence will be only briefly referred to here. 
In general it represents a more advanced 
point of view than any of the texts for the 
Junior High School that have so far been 


* Teaching English in the Junior High School. 
World Book Company. 


By E. H. Webster and Dora V. Smith. 
See review on page 55 of this issue. 


issued. The authors have stressed the proj- 
ect idea, which is indeed so new in actual 
practice that the majority of teachers 
would find it difficult, except perhaps in 
dealing with certain selected units of sub- 
ject matter. 

The book is full of suggestions and 
should be on the teacher’s desk to enable 
him to put greater life and vitality into 
his lessons, no matter what text may be in 
the hands of his pupils. 

Mention should also be made of the prac- 
tice tests worked out by Miss Camenisch.* 
These are forty in number, intended pri- 
marily for the ninth grade and pertaining 
to correctness in grammar and usage. 
Each test is on a separate sheet, and cor- 
rection sheets for the pupil’s own use are 
provided. The series presents a large 
amount of material for diagnosis and 
remedial work in the limited field 
covered. 


SPELLING BOOKS 


The wave of interest in the teaching of 
spelling continues at its height. No other 
subject, probably, has been so thoroughly 
investigated and as a result there is now a 
wealth of good texts to choose from. 

The outstanding book of the year is un- 
doubtedly the revised edition of the Horn- 
Ashbaugh Speller* The new edition 
covers the work of all of the eight grades 
of the elementary school and ‘‘incorporates 
the findings of a tabular analysis of 5,100,- 
000 words of ordinary writing.’’ This is 
an impressive statement. No other text- 
book known to the reviewer can lay claim 
to so extensive a foundation in scientific 
investigation. 

The word lists are printed in very read- 


Yonkers: 


*Issued by the English Journal, 6705 Yale Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


* Lippincott’s New Horn-Ashbaugh Speller. 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


By Ernest Horn and Ernest J. Ashbaugh. Philadel- 
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able type, without accent marks or other 
defacements, and are accompanied by 
grade standards of correctness, also arrived 
at by investigation. In addition to the 
lists, the book includes an introductory 
essay on teaching spelling and a supple- 
ment ‘‘containing information as to how 
words are built up and also the rules and 
definitions most often required as a part 
of the course in spelling.’’ There are also 
brief notes on contractions, synonyms, 
homonyms, and antonyms. In practice 
this part of the book will very likely be 
seldom used. The work as a whole is a 
gratifying example of authenticity, com- 
bined with economy and usability in text- 
books. The grading of the words seems to 


5 The Vocabulary Speller. 
*By Nell K. Gleason. 


By John G. Gilmartin. 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company. 


have been as carefully arrived at as the 
choice of the words themselves. 

Mr. Gilmartin’s text® is apparently the 
first of a two-book series to cover the ele- 
mentary school period, and comment is 
therefore best reserved until the whole is 
completed. The work is evidently intended 
primarily to embody the results of the 
author’s experience in teaching spelling ex- 
perimentally in the school of which he is 
principal. The manner in which he chose 
the lists of words for the various grades is 
not stated. 

Spelling Games® is a book of devices. 
In addition to a general method of teach- 
ing spelling, ‘‘forty-eight ways of varying 
the routine of the work are tabulated.”’ 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


LENA JANE MERRILL 


Principal, Saratoga School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


In emphasizing citizenship training in 
the elementary schools, definite purposes or 
outcomes must be kept in mind. Probably 
the most important of all of these is the 
development of a mental attitude in each 
individual which characterizes good citi- 
zenship. 

Next, there must be the formation of 
such habitual acts as will make for desir- 
able citizenry. It is not enough to think 
of the thing which could or should be done, 
but this must be accompanied by the will 
to do it now. Ability to do a thing comes 
from practice in doing it and these oppor- 
tunities must be taken advantage of in 
every school subject, in every school 
activity, and in experiences of the child 
outside of school in relation to right living 
and doing. 

Lastly, citizenship training in the ele- 
mentary school must develop ability to 
apply these principles of civic responsi- 
bility in adult life. Through continuous 
and cumulative experiences the skillful 
‘teacher should guide the thought and con- 
duct of these young citizens, step by step, 
until there is power not only to get addi- 
tional facts and experiences for themselves 
as they want and have need for them, but 
to have the habit of getting them right. 

The Saratoga School, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
has attempted to emphasize this civic con- 
sciousness by organizing the work accord- 
ing to the following outline. The content 
of this outline does not propose the injec- 
tion of new material or subject matter 
into an already over-crowded day’s pro- 
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gram but rather to emphasize civic train- 
ing in a closer correlation of the activities 
in the elementary schools. It is also of- 
fered as merely ‘‘suggestive,’’ with the 
idea of provoking further thought and 
continuous effort on the part of the 
teachers to develop in the children such 
habits, attitudes, and skills of citizenship 
as are here set forth. Actual incidents oc- 
cur in every classroom which will be of 
far greater value than any which might be 
suggested. It is to be hoped that the 
original and wide-awake teacher will not 
overlook such opportunities. 

This work is organized under five gen- 
eral headings—health, safety, courtesy, 
cooperation, and a miscellaneous group. 
These five topics are carried through from 
kindergarten to sixth grade. They are 
cumulative, and progress in each is ex- 
pected with added years and experiences 
of the child. 

As an aid to the teacher in checking, or 
as a test of the results of this emphasis on 
citizenship training, the work for each 
grade concludes with a few ‘‘ Desirable 
Outcomes’’ which she has a right to ex- 
pect. These standards should be con- 
stantly in the mind of the teacher as she 
guides the activities of her group, and she 
should repeatedly ask herself, ‘‘ Are these 
goals being reached ?’’ 


I. Kindergarten. 
A. Pupil activities. 
1. Health. 


a. Form correct habits in use 
of handkerchief. 
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b. Practice turning of head 
when coughing or sneez- 
ing. 

ce. Wash hands after coming 
from toilet. 

d. Form correct habits in use 
of toothbrush. 

e. Keep pencils, playthings, 
materials, fingers out of 
mouth. 

f. Put on extra wraps when 
going out in cold. 

g. Practice good rest habits. 

h. Wash hands before meals. 

. Safety. 

a. Play going home from 
school, involving (1) po- 
licemen, (2) street car 
crossings, (3) automo- 
biles, (4) wagons, (5) 
other persons. 

b. Learn own parents’ names. 

ce. Learn own street number. 

d. Learn own telephone num- 
ber. 

e. Keep shoestrings tied to 
avoid accidents. 

. Courtesy. 

a. Practice daily (1) greetings 
to teachers and  play- 
mates; (2) choosing part- 
ners for games; (3) tak- 
ing turns; (4) asking to 
be excused (when and 
how). 

b. Consideration of others: 
(1) birthday parties; (2) 
flowers to the sick; (3) 
sharing materials with 
each other; (4) Christ- 
mas gifts for shut-in chil- 
dren. 

ce. Pass quietly to and from 
toilets. 

d. Listen when some one is 
talking. 


e. Play calling mother over 
the phone 

f. Practice how and when to 
shake hands. 

4. Codperation. 

a. Care of school pets. 

b. Care of school plants. 

ec. Hang up own wraps. 

d. Help make school room at- 
tractive. 

e. Help in care anc arrange- 
ment of room for different 
activities. 

f. Clean shoes before entering 
building. 

g. Assist during lunch period. 

h. Take part in Red Cross 
drives. 

i. Take part in Community 
Chest drives. 

5. Miscellaneous. 

a. Learn correct usage of flag. 

b. Learn to respond to a given 
signal: (1) piano, (2) 
fire alarm, (3) bell, (4) 
whistle, (5) triangle. 

ce. Form habits of punctuality. 


. Desirable outcomes. 


1. Form good health habits and 
take pride in having good 
health. 

2. Have knowledge of common 
dangers of the street, how to 
prevent them, and what to 
do in case of accident. 

3. Cultivate a spirit of unselfish- 
ness and consideration for 
others. 

4. Develop a feeling of civic re- 
sponsibility, together with 
thoughtfulness and due con- 
cern for others. 

5. Respect for and appreciation 
of those in authority. 

6. Have some understanding of 
what ‘‘our flag’’ means. 
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II. First Grade. 


A. Pupil activities. 
1. Health. 
a. Keep hands and face clean. 
b. Keep hair combed. 
ce. Keep shoes fastened prop- 
erly. 
d. Learn value of open win- 
dows. 
. Make health posters. 
. Keep hands off of other chil- 
dren. 
. Safety. 

a. Make proper use of streets 

and sidewalks. 

b. Participate in fire drills. 

. Locate nearest fire alarm. 

d. Recognize danger points be- 
tween home and school. 

e. Organize ‘‘Safety Clubs.’’ 

f. Make ‘‘Safety Badges’’ to 
be worn by club members 
in good standing. 

3. Courtesy. 

a. Dramatize scene showing 
thoughtfulness for mother. 

b. Practice simple table eti- 
quette during school 
parties or lunches. 

e. Show how mistakes of 
others should be treated. 

d. Give courteous attention to 
new pupils: (1) direct 
them to cloak halls and 
toilets; (2) invite them to 
participate in games; (3) 
choose them as your part- 
ners. 

4. Codperation. 

a. Respect properties of your 
neighbors. 

b. Share in responsibility of 
keeping litter off school 
grounds. 

ce. Dramatize a home scene 
showing how each mem- 
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ber of the family can help 
in making a home happy. 
d. Entertain children from an- 
other room. 
e. Help father and mother by 
careful usage of clothing. 
f. Help in care of schoolroom. 
g. Responsibility for putting 
on rubbers and buttoning 
coat. 
5. Miscellaneous. 
a. Play games involving sim- 
ple rules. 
b. Learn ‘‘salute to the flag’’ 
and when to use this. 
ce. Keep to the right in street 
and on sidewalks. 
d. Learn and obey traffic offi- 
cer’s signals. 
B. Desirable outcomes. 
1. Form habits of personal clean- 
liness. 
2. Take pride in personal appear- 
ance. 
3. Consider rights and properties 
of others. 
4. Learn right conduct in case of 
fire. 
5. Form habit of thinking of 
others instead of self. 


III. Second Grade. 
A. Pupil activities. 
1. Health. 
a. Keep stockings well 
tened and straight. 
b. Keep clothing fastened. 
e. Drink water between meals. 
d. Keep weight charts. 
e. Participate in a ‘‘Swat the 
Fly’’ campaign. 
Make a health poster show- 
ing good things to eat. 
2. Safety. 
a. Choose safe places in which 
to play. 


fas- 
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b. Locate the danger spots in 
the community. 

e. Learn dangers of 
walking.”’ 

d. Know how to hold a knife 
when whittling. 

e. Read street signs. 

Courtesy. 

a. Show visitors courteous at- 
tention (1) by seating 
them; (2) by handing 
them a book; (3) by open- 
ing door for them when 
they leave, and telling 
them good-day; (4) by 
answering their questions 
politely; (5) by showing 
them anything of interest 
in the room. 

b. Make scrapbooks for chil- 
dren’s hospitals. 

ce. Practice showing due def- 
erence to the aged or 
crippled. 

d. Avoid loud talking on street 
cars. 

e. Walking, not running, 
through the halls. 


“*jJay- 


. Codperation. 
a. Make a play house and fur- 
nish it. 
b. Share pets, toys, plants, 


with other grades. 

e. Dramatize an original play 
showing proper use of 
public parks and play- 
grounds. 

d. Make posters showing (1) 
what the postman does 
for us; (2) what we can 
do for the postman. 


. Miscellaneous. 


a. Discuss reasons for obedi- 
ence to parents; to 
teachers. 

b. Dramatize an incident 


showing that it pays to 
obey parents. 

e. Learn for what the stars 
and stripes stand in a 
flag; which star stands 
for your state. 

B. Desirable outcomes. 

1. Have knowledge of what is 
meant by normal weight. 

2. Know some of the things a 
child can do to be healthy. 

3. Discriminate between dan- 
gerous and safe haunts. 

4. Practice being nice to others. 

5. Appreciate our dependency 
upon other people. 


IV. Third Grade. 
A. Pupil activities. 
1. Health. 

a. Take daily bath. 

b. Practice proper care and 
cleanliness of fingernails. 

e. Assist in prevention of rub- 
bish in alleys. 

d. Information regarding dis- 
posal of garbage and rea- 
sons for this. 

e. Make a_ booklet showing 
proper protection of foods 
at home and in the mar- 
kets. 

2. Safety. 

a. Form ‘‘Safety Rules.’’ 

b. Make ‘‘Safety First’’ post- 
ers. 

e. Realization of danger in- 
volved in going places 
with strangers. 

d. Keep school grounds free 
from debris as a safety 
measure. 

e. Study street cleaning meth- 
ods as a safety measure. 

3. Courtesy. 


a. Look after comfort of 
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teacher or guest during 
assembly periods. 

b. Do nothing to distract or 
disturb others during an 
assembly or other public 
performance. 

e. Listen to person who is talk- 
ing to you. 

d. Boys lift hat when meeting 
a lady. 

4. Codperation. 

a. Look for pleasantest block 
on way to school and dis- 
cover why it is so. 

b. Original dramatization of 
Mrs. Careful Street and 
Mr. Careless Street: 

Act I—Winter 
Act II—Spring 

e. Assist in supervision of 
playground apparatus 
(swings, giant strides, 
ete.) when in use by 
younger children. 

d. Assist in care of black- 
boards and erasers. 

5. Miscellaneous. 

a. Make a list of the ways we 
may show our patriotism 
in connection with public 


parks, libraries, school 
buildings. 

b. Institute a campaign against 
tardiness. 


e. Make a ‘‘Thrift’’ poster. 
B. Desirable outcomes. 

1. Increased understanding of re- 
lation between everyday 
practices and health. 

2. Greater interest in actual de- 
crease of avoidable accidents. 

3. Appreciation of the fact that 
courteous behavior wins 
friends. 

4. Greater appreciation of at- 
tractive surroundings and 


the cost and responsibility 
for upkeep of these. 


V. Fourth Grade. 
A. Pupil activities. 
1. Health. 

a. Collect pictures or head- 
lines from magazines or 
newspapers on health 
subjects for the bulletin 
boards. 

b. Plan menus on the basis of 
food values. 


e. Make ‘‘Health Booklets’’ 
illustrating relation of 


fresh air and exercise to 
health. 

d. Make a movie for assembly 
program showing the ef- 
fects of fresh air. 

2. Safety. 

a. Make a survey of the fire 
hazards in your com- 
munity. 

b. Participate in a city-wide 
‘*Clean-Up’’ campaign. 

e. Create a sentiment against 
‘‘hooking rides’? with 
bicycles. 

d. Make map cf the school 
district showing your 
home and the school 
building. Mark the saf- 
est route for you to take 
in going from one to an- 
other. 

3. Courtesy. 

a. Avoid interrupting some 
one who is talking. 

b. Practice ‘‘fair play’’ in the 
schoolroom, on the play- 
ground, on the street, in 
your neighborhood. 

e. Avoid listening to a conver- 
sation not intended for 
your ears(eavesdropping). 
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d. Boys practice opening doors 
for girls, allowing girls 
to pass out first; see that 
all the girls are seated be- 
fore boys sit down. 

e. Girls practice daily greet- 
ings to boys; thank them 
always for courtesies 
shown. 

4. Codperation. 

a. Plan ways in which one 
may celebrate a happy, 
harmless Hallowe’en. 

b. Plan menus on limited al- 
lowance. 

e. Make a list of things chil- 
dren can do in connection 
with school and_ school 
buildings which will show 
that they are desirable 
citizens. 

d. Make scrapbooks of things 
a family can do for recre- 
ation without additional 
cost. 

. Miscellaneous. 

a. Learn how and when our 
flag may be used. 

b. Learn story of our flag. 

e. Assume responsibility for a 
square deal to self and to 
others on the playground. 

B. Desirable outcomes. 

1. Recognition of health as our 
greatest asset. 

2. Interest in home recreations. 

3. Appreciation of the value of 
money and its relation to 
work and sacrifice. 

4. Increased interest in the con- 
servation of public prop- 
erty. 


VI. Fifth Grade. 


A. Pupil activities. 
1. Health. 


on 


a. Make a graph showing 
weight from month to 
month. 

b. Debate ‘‘Movies versus ice 
skating as a means of 
recreation.’’ 

ce. Make an illustrated booklet 
on care of clothing, beds, 
and bedding from a sani- 
tary point of view. 

d. Dramatize ‘‘What whole. 
some foods will do for 
us’’ for an assembly pro- 
gram. 


. Safety. 


a. Collect for bulletin board 
pictures or headlines from 
newspapers or magazines 
on subject of safety. 

b. Create sentiment against 
‘‘flagging rides’’ from 
passing automobiles. 

ce. Formulate ‘‘safety rules” 
for use of bicycles, roller 
skates, scooters. 


. Courtesy. 


a. Learn and practice the in- 
troduction of persons 
(what to do and say). 

b. Make posters showing cour- 
teous conduct in public 
places. 

e. Diseuss the formation of 
‘‘small clicks’? on _ the 
playground in compar- 
son with the group as a 
unit. Consider thought- 
fulness of others’ feelings. 

d. Make a book of ‘‘Do’s’’ and 
Don’ts’’ with animals. 


. Codperation. 


a. Make a booklet of pictures 
of labor-saving machines. 

b. Keep a ‘‘thrift diary.’’ 

e. Make posters illustrating 
things children can do to 
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improve their own com- 
munity. 

d. Dramatize ‘‘Mrs. Front 
Porch and Mrs. Back- 
yard.’’ (Original.) 

e. Plan a reasonable and aver- 
age dinner menu for a 
family of six. List all the 
people who have in any 
way helped to make such 
a dinner possible for us. 

5. Miscellaneous. 

a. Participate in _ patriotic 
parades, programs, or 
other demonstrations. 

b. Hunt for incidents which 
have occurred in your 
home town which you 
think show patriotism. 

e. Make a garden. 

B. Desirable outcomes. 

1. Increased interest in personal 
health. 

. Begin to appreciate the real 

meaning of membership in 
a community. 

3. Appreciation of duties of 
neighbors to each other, and 
to themselves. 

4. Appreciation of our interde- 

pendence. 

. Form habit of looking for 

beauty in all things and in 
all places. 


VII. Sixth Grade. 
A. Pupil activities. 
1. Health. 

a. Practice elementary First 
Aid. 

b. Dramatize some wholesome 
but humorous playground 
incident. 

e. Formulate ‘‘Daily Dozen 
Health Rules for the 
Sixth Grade.’’ 


bo 


on 


2. 


3. 


4. 


d. Form a ‘‘Good Posture 
Club.”’ 

Safety. 

a. Study the city’s system of 
public utilities which have 
to do with our protection 
—ie. fire department, 
street cleaning depart- 
ment, health department, 
water and light service, 
parks and playgrounds, 
postal service. 

b. Make a ‘‘Safety Alphabet.’’ 

ec. Institute a ‘‘Swat the Mos- 
quito Campaign.”’ 

Courtesy. 

a. A kindly act each day. 

Codperation. 

a. Organize a Junior Civic 
Club, the prime motive 
being service. 

b. Make a class scrapbook of 
group activities, to be left 
in school after class enters 
Junior High. 

ce. Assume general responsibil- 
ity for care of younger 
children in helping them 
across dangerous streets, 
removing rubbers in bad 
weather, seeing that they 
do not loiter outside of 
building after time to 
enter. 

d. Serve as ushers and guides 
at P.T.A. and other gen- 
eral meetings. 


. Miscellaneous. 


a. Debate ‘‘Use of ready-made 
articles vs. home-made 
articles.’’ 

b. List things we can do which 
will prove our patriotism. 

e. Make an acrostie using the 
name of your city. 
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d. Contest of east side children 
against west side as to 
which group can do the 
more to improve their 
part of district. 

B. Desirable outcomes. 
1. Realization of our duty to 
society to keep well. 
2. Practice in codperating with 
the law. 


3. Possession of the spirit of 
service. 

4. A genuine interest and pride 
in the feeling, ‘‘I1’’ am a 
citizen. 

5. A more intelligent understand- 
ing on the subject of elec. 
tion and taxation. 

6. Feeling of part ownership in 
public property. 








THE CLEARING HOUSE 




















PANAMA CANAL PROJECT 


After the study of North America last 
year, the Sixth Grade prepared for the 
study of South America. Its intimate re- 
lations to our country gave rise to the dis- 
cussion, among other topics, of routes of 
trade. 

In connection with our history work, the 
voyages of the early discoverers and ex- 
plorers were reviewed and traced on our 
world maps. The length of these voyages 
then and now was compared. For instance, 
the class showed how old Panama on the 
Pacific side was at that early period one 
of the key points of the world, and how 
the treasure hunters of Spain, in order to 
avoid the long journey home by way of 
Cape Horn, portaged their gold and silver 
over the trans-isthmian road to Porto 
Bello. 

Next, the gold rush to California in 
1849 resulted in the construction, across 
the isthmus, of a railroad which, relocated 
and rebuilt, is still of considerable im- 
portance. 

Gradually working up to the canal con- 
struction, we next discussed the French at- 
tempts at digging the canal, with reasons 
for their failure. The climate and topog- 
raphy of the Canal Zone worked in nicely 
at this point. Then followed the American 
attempts and their success. 

Emphasis finally was laid upon what the 
saving of such great distance meant to all 
nations, and to the commercial development 
of the world. 

The project proved of much interest to 
this Sixth Grade and made the class think, 
as did Ambassador Bryce, that ‘‘the dig- 
ging of the Panama Canal was the greatest 
liberty man has ever taken with Nature.’’ 
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I. Location. 


1. Continents. 
2. Oceans. 


II. Necessity of having canal. 


iii. 


av. 


¥. 


Lf # 


1. To shorten distance. 
2. Development of west coasts of North 
America and South America. 


French attempts. 
1. Date. 
2. Cost. 
3. Reasons for failure. 
a. Undertaken as a money-making 
proposition. 
b. Science of preventive medicines not 
sufficiently developed at that time. 
Men were left at the mercy of the 
diseases of the tropics. 
c. DeLesseps was not an engineer, but 
a promoter. 


American attempts. 
1. Date. 
2. Cost. 
3. Suecess of Americans due to 
a. Purpose of the undertaking. 
b. Scientific and engineering progress 
made from 1880-1904. 


Causes of disputes among the Americans. 

1. As to site, between Nicaragua and 
Panama. 

2. Sea level or sea lock type. 

3. Tolls and exemptions of American 
coastwise traffic. 

4. Fortifications. 


Difficulties in excavation. 


1. Because of landslides, amount of ma- 
terial to be removed was increased 
125%. 

2. In spite of increased difficulties, work 
was completed ahead of time. 

3. Impossibility of draining Gatun 
Lake. 
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a. Size of lakes. 

b. Barnacles on ships coming in from 
salt water bodies to the fresh water 
of Gatun Lake, fall off and may 
in time help to fill in. 


VII. Effects of canal on commerce. 


‘3 
2. 


3. 


4. 


Shortens distances. 

Develops west coast of South America 
and Mexico. 

Builds up foreign commerce in Mis- 
sissippi Valley and Gulf States. 
Builds up commerce and industry of 
Pacific Coast and Western Canada. 


VIII. Man at the helm. 


IX. 


1. 


George W. Goethals. 

a. Early engineering training. 

b. Executive ability. 

c. Disposition and temperament, and 
effect of same on his employees. 

d. His work today. 


Canal Zone. 


10. 


i. 


CONAaArPWNH 


Possession. 


. Acquisition. 


Size. 


. Location. 


Government. 


. Physical features. 


Climate. 


. Plant and animal life. 
. Cities. 


a. Balboa. 
. Panama. 
. Cristobal. 
. Colon. 
Gatun. 


a 


eo & 


Employees during construction. 

a. Jamaican negroes. 

b. Italians. 

e. Spaniards. 

d. Housing conditions of employees. 
e. Salaries. 


Life in the Canal Zone. 

a. Work of organizations, as, Y. W. 
C.. A..end Y%. M. C. A. 

b. Need for recreation for Americans 
resulted in: 


(1) Women’s clubs. 

(2) Athleties. 

(3) Building of hotels, club-rooms, 
and residences for American 
employees. 

ce. Department of Education. 

(1) Development of schools. 

(2) Instruction from United 
States. 


12. Sanitation in the Canal Zone. 
a. Necessity. 

. Work of Drs. Gorgas and Reed. 

. Protection to water supply. 

. Method of destroying mosquitoes. 

. System of drainage. 

. Protection against mosquitoes in 
homes. 

g. Necessity of immediate destruction 
of mosquitoes. 


13. Locks. 
a. Location. 
(1) Gatun on Atlantic side. 
(2) Pedro Miguel and Miraflores 
on Pacifie side. 
b. Method of operation. 
c. Need of lock-type rather than sea- 
level canal. 
d. Effect of Chagres River on canal. 
e. Distance between locks. 
(1) Gatun is above sea level 85 
feet. 
(2) From Gatun to Pedro Miguel 
is 32 miles. 
(3) Pedro Miguel to Miraflores is 
one and one-half miles. 


>oua.cd o& 


. Handwork. Class drew maps of Pan- 


ama showing: 


. Canal Zone. 

. Panama Canal. 

. Panama Railroad. 

. Breakwater. 

Gatun Lake. 

Chagres River. 

. Important cities. 

. Locks. 

. Oceans. 

. In manual training class, the boys 
constructed a miniature of the canal 
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in cement, with locks that actually 
operated. 


The above project was used in a class of 
subnormal boys ranging in chronological 
age from 13 to 18. Six weeks were de- 
voted to this one topic. Because of the 
keen interest on the part of the class and 
the educational value of the information 
received during the study of the canal, we 
felt justified in giving as much time to 
this topic as we did. 

EK. A. LorsE..ez, 
Publie Schools, 
Park Rapids, Minn. 


A SCHOOL PROJECT FOR GOOD 
BOOK WEEK 

The Washington School of Berkeley, 
California, planned to make National Good 
Book Week a motive for a school com- 
munity project. The purpose of the proj- 
ect was to create a library fund and 
stimulate a greater interest in good books. 

Washington School is an elementary 
school (kindergarten to sixth grade, in- 
elusive) consisting of about 600 pupils, a 
faculty of 16 teachers, and an active 
Parent-Teacher Association. Close codper- 
ation throughout the school community 
made the undertaking successful. 

In the individual classroom discussions 
each class decided, through its study of 
nursery rhymes, fairy tales, nature stories, 
history, travel, or hero stories, what it 
would like to contribute. There resulted 
a seemingly disconnected series of class 
projects, tableaux, pantomime, dramatiza- 
tion, and character representation. 

Organization was necessary to formulate 
and carry out the many plans presented. 
A general committee of three members of 
the faculty was chosen to serve as a sort of 
“‘elearing house.’’ Other committees di- 
rected such activities as decoration, stage 
properties, music, art, candy sale, food 


sale, tea room, ete. These committees com- 
prised pupils of the different classes, 
teachers, and members of the P. T. A. 

A detailed report of each class contribu- 
tion was presented to the general commit- 
tee. (The work of the general committee, 
besides supervising the entire program, 
was to work the several contributions into 
a unified program.) A program resulted 
in the nature of an original fantasy en- 
titled ‘‘ Jubilee Time in Bookland.’’ 


OUTLINE OF FANTASY 
Part I 


A few small children had gathered to cele- 
brate jubilee time in Bookland. In their dis- 
cussions of books they expressed a desire that 
their favorite books might “come to life.” The 
herald opened the jubilee by summoning seven 
huge books, known as “Happy Books,” each 
concealing a sixth-grade child. They marched 
in singing an original song. 

Polo Riders from Pony Books—Kindergarten 

(Children dressed as polo players, rode out of 
Pony books.) 

Circus Books—Low First Grade 


(Bears, monkeys, elephants all clambered out 
at the snap of the Ring-master’s whip. Circus 
parade followed by one ring circus.) 


Mother Goose—Low First Grade 
(As child recited different Mother Goose 
rhymes, appropriate characters appeared and 
posed in picture frame.) 
Brownie Book—High First Grade 
(Brownies appeared in Brownie capers and 
dance. ) 
Raggedy Ann—Low Second Grade 
(Marcella, with her dolls, entertained with 
original poems, songs, and dances.) 
Nature Books—Second and Third Grades 
a. Flower Book—Low Second Grade 


(Songs, composed by former second grade 
pupils of Washington School, sung and pan- 
tomimed.) 
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b. Bird Book—High Second and Low Third 
Grades 
(Birds, trees, and butterflies appeared in ap- 
propriate song and dance.) 


(Curtain lowered for Intermission) 
Part IT 


On raising of curtain, older children entered 
the library to join in the jubilee. The younger 
children, having told them of their happy times 
in Bookland, expressed a desire to see some of 
their “cousins” from other lands. 


Travel Books—Low and High Third Grade 


(Presenting twin cousins from other lands in 
appropriate costumes, folk songs, and dances.) 


Most Any Book—Fourth Grade 
(Most Any Book, depicting care of books, 
appeared all tattered and worn, but made as 
good as new again at the book hospital by the 
old doctor and his three nurses with muslin, 
glue, and tape.) 


Grouchy Books—Fifth Grade 


(Some of the salient points of the hygiene of 
reading, such as: correct posture and illumina- 
tion, were strongly emphasized by “Grouchy 
Books.” 


Knights of the Round Table—Fourth Grade 


(Emphasizing service to the world by doing 
that for which one is best fitted.) 


Favorite Characters in Books—High Sixth 


Grade 


(Various characters called in by the Fairy 
of Bookland, such as Cinderella, Alice in Won- 
derland, Little Lord Fauntleroy, Robin Hood 
and his men in original dialogue and panto- 
mime. ) 

The visiting children were then requested by 
the Fairy to choose a King and Queen of Book- 
land for the coming year. 


FINALE 


The herald summoned all the characters to 
assemble. Queen Cinderella and King Arthur 
were chosen and crowned. 
sang an original song. 


The merry group 


To aid in stimulating enthusiasm for 
the program celebrating Good Book Week, 
the pupils were requested to write original 
verses explaining their reasons for reading 
good books. Judges were chosen and two 
prizes, in the form of books, were awarded. 
The best verse was printed on the pro- 
grams which were distributed to ‘those 
attending the Fantasy. 


ACTIVITIES AND OUTCOMES 


Some idea of the range of activities in- 
cident to the project and of the resultant 
outcomes may be had from the following 
general outline. 


I. Pupil Activities. 

a. Selection of class or group contribution 
to the program and of pupils to partici- 
pate therein. 

b. Preparation of costumes, stage proper- 

ties, ete. 

. Service as members of various pupil 
committees for candy sale, food sale, 
and entertainment program. 

d. Rehearsals, re-casting, and final produc- 

tion of fantasy. 

e. Oral language, music, physical educa- 
tion, reading, written language, geogra- 
phy, history, literature, civics, nature 
study, ete. 


ic) 


II. Teacher Activities. 


a. Instructional activities 
presentation of fantasy. 


in relation to 


b. Teacher participation in committee ac- 
tivities for program, sale, ete. 


III. Parent Activities. 


a. Aid in preparation of costumes, stage 
properties, ete. 

b. Participation in committee activities 
(with teachers) for program, food sale, 
candy sale, ete. Japanese tea room in 
charge of a committee composed of all 
the Japanese members of the P. T. A. 

e. Contributions of foods and money for 
food sale, candy sale, and for tea and 
coffee service. ; 
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OuTCOMES 


1. Creation and stimulation of interest in and 
acquaintanceship with good books and their 
characters. 

2. Definite effect in further classroom activi- 
ties: increased reading of supplementary books; 
oral language stimulated, ete. 

3. Self-direction of pupils in absence of 
teachers during rehearsals, conferences, etc. 

4. Pupil responsibility developed through ac- 
tivities as committee members and “student- 
teachers.” 

5. Modification of personality through entire 
situation, activities, ete. 

6. Motivation of teaching procedures. 

7. Entente cordiale throughout the school 
community (parents, teachers, pupils). 

NoRINE CONNELLY 
Mary I. O’Connor 
Annie D. INSKEEP 
Washington Elementary School 
Berkeley, Cal. 


LESSON PROJECT ON HIGHWAY SAFETY 
“*SaFrety City’’ 


On the fifth day of September, the doors 
of Jefferson School opened, and thirty- 
seven little boys and girls were quickly 
seated in my sunny first-grade room. They 
were a merry little group, alive, eager, and 
expectant. 

I was to follow an outlined program— 
we must read, write, sing, and spell; we 
must draw and develop good health habits. 
However, I felt in some way we should find 
time to teach simple rules of highway 
safety—a subject so present, so vital, yet 
so seldom considered, except by a mere 
word of warning. 

As the children explored the room, I 
noticed they soon gathered about the sand 
table; here I found the largest group. Al- 
ways they liked the various projects there, 
and at once I thought, ‘‘A safety project 
here.’”’ So, out of this thought grew our 
“Safety City.’’ 

You may call it a project, a game, or a 
lesson. It may be correlated with your 


reading, spelling, and number work. It is 
a rainy day delight. It supplies seat work 
suggestions, and always, five days a week, 
teaches little six-year-old children rules of 
safety through eye, ear, and touch. 

The sand pan was five feet long and 
about three feet wide, filled with sand, or, 
it could be filled with cork which any 
grocer will give you. Dye the cork green 
and fill the pan. One bag of sand will be 
needed, if sand is used, or two pounds of 
cork and two packages of dye if cork is 
used. The pan filled, we proceed to lay 
out a portion of a miniature city, using 
gravel or gray card board for sidewalks 
and streets. Toy trains, tracks, street 
ears, automobiles, and trucks were bought 
at the ‘‘Five and Ten.’’ Paper houses 
were made by the children, using 6 x 6 
and 8 x 8 inch paper. A schoolhouse, a 
church, and an oil station may be made 
by older children. 

In each house (eleven of them) live 
paper or china dolls (lift up house, tuck 
doll under). Paper dolls are preferred 
because easily changed and always avail- 
able. Our dolls were known by name and 
had outstanding characteristics. John, 
Mary, Henry, and Jane had good health 
habits. Sam and Martha were untidy. 
Martin, because of unfair play, was often 
left alone. Melinda, Grace, and Anna were 
popular because of fair play and gentle 
manners. And now the purpose of my 
Safety City became fourfold—teaching 
moral, mental, and social safety as well as 
physical safety. 

As we made houses, placed tracks and 
provided walks, we found, quite naturally, 
that each and everything had a certain 
track, path, road, or walk to travel on. 
Even the great warm sun and cool silver 
lady moon were always coming and going 
above us, not wandering crookedly about 
the sky. Trains off thcir tracks, rivers out 
of their paths, children on tracks or streets, 
always made some one unhappy. Thus we 
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found order to be a beautiful condition— 
trains on tracks, rivers in their own paths, 
automobiles on the road, children on the 
sidewalk and careful as to crossing—every- 
one safe and happy. 

At the end of three weeks, with children 
helping before and after school, our Safety 
City was ready to teach its lessons. 

The first lesson was given at the end of 
the school day—a five-minute period, or 
more, if time can be given. The following 
plan was used: 


Children gather about sand table, grouped so 
as to see well. (Change places every day so all 
see the table well.) Oral suggestions by teacher : 

Look to your right. 

Look to your left. 

Lift right hand. 

Lift left hand. 

Find a street crossing on sand pan. 


Teacher has printed on cards (3 x10 inches) 
simple sentences which she holds up and chil- 
dren study silently and then do as card suggests, 
as: 

John go to school. 
John come home. 
Jane go to school. 
Jane come home. 


Teacher calls on a child, who reads first sen- 
tence and proceeds thus: 

Takes doll named John, “walks him”— 
play fashion—to street. As he comes to 
crossing, the child repeats aloud and does 
following: “Stop still, look right, look left’; 
chooses safe way to school and leaves doll 
at school. Another child reads next card and 
brings doll home. In third and fourth sen- 
tences other children read, taking “Jane” to 
and from school—noting carefully that Jane 
follows walk, does not “cut across” to school, 
repeating at all crossings: “Stop still, look 
right, look left,” before crossing the street. 


Use same general plan until all dolls have 
been taken to school—even Martha, who lives 
quite a distance from school. To bring Martha 
the straightest, safest way is what everyone 
desires. 


During September and October this 
same plan is used daily. After several les. 
sons, teacher causes an automobile to be 
coming as children take ‘‘dolls’’ on vari- 
ous trips, making problem harder, demand. 
ing more thought. Teacher places train, 
automobile, and street ears across chil- 
dren’s paths when and where she sees fit. 

Children will like this little jingle, dur. 
ing these months. 


At crossings I stop, 
I look and I think, 
For autos and cars dart 
Quicker than a wink. 


A brief outline of the safety project for 
September and October would be: 


To know left and right. 
To stop, look left and right at all 
crossings. 


Problems 


Reading—through study and 
reading of sentences and 


Correlated with 
following directions. 


Teaching physical safety, mental 
alertness, moral obedience, and 
social codperation. 


Fourfold aaa 


Material needed (sandpan as described). 

During November and December use 
same general plan. Children before and 
after school add holiday suggestions, as, 
sprinkle artificial snow over city and add 
Thanksgiving touches. Then remove these 
and add Christmas things, as, Christmas 
trees in front of stores, tiny wreaths at 
windows of houses. During number 
periods, the houses are numbered and 
streets named. 

The problems for November and Decem- 
ber are ‘‘Directions (north, south, east 
and west)’’ and ‘‘How and where to take 
a street car.’’ 

The first lesson conducted on this plan 
follows: 
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Children gather about sand table. Having 
named the streets, numbered the houses, learned 
the dolls’ names, ete., they are now very familiar 
with all on the sand pan. Oral directions by 
the teachers are: 

Point north. 

Face south. 

Walk east. 

Walk west. 

What direction is Martha from Mr. Grey? 

Street car goes east—what direction does it 
go after turning? 


Silent reading cards are: 
Grace may walk north. 
Martin may walk south. 
Jane may go east. 

Mr. Grey may walk west. 


Teacher calls on child. He reads ecard and 
takes “doll” to walk. Going right direction and 
repeating at crossings: “Stop still, look right, 
look left.” 

The lesson on direction continues for many 
days until all children have played game of 
taking “dolls” in different directions. 

Now comes second problem, “How and where 
to take a street car.” After class gather about 
sand pan, follow plan as before. Teacher takes 
toy car several trips, showing where it stops, 
going and coming, stopping at nearest corner, 
always opening door on right. 

Oral questions by teacher are: 

On which corner does car stop? 
On which side do I wait? 
Where do I wait for it? 

How do I get off? 


Cards to be read silently and acts performed 
are: 
Sam may be conductor; start east. 
Henry may be conductor; start north. 
Jane may go and wait for street car. 
Martha may take a ride. 


Take dolls as on other errands, teacher watch- 
ing closely. These are days of great delight, 
no other trips quite equal to being conductor 
and taking rides. 


The children will enjoy this bit of 
verse : 


The yellow street car that takes me flying, 
Stops at the nearest crossing, 

And opens up with all its might 

The big wide door on the right. 


November and December safety lessons 
outlined would be: 


Sand table as described with Thanks- 


Material { giving and Christmas decorations. 


south. 


Directions—east, west, north and 
Problems 
How to take a street car. 


Correlated with ae cards. 
umbers—numbering houses. 

Physical safety. 

Moral—obeying of rules. 

Fourfold Values) Mental—reading and number 
work, 

Social—co6peration in making 
of decorations for holidays. 





During January and February, use 
same general plan, covering ground with 
green cork to show the snow is gone. Add 
silent ‘‘stop signs,’’ also three mail boxes 
on corners. 

The problem for January and February 
is ‘‘The auto’s path.”’ 

During spelling and writing periods we 
learn to address a valentine to Jane and 
Grace and Mr. Grey. Children gather 
about table as usual. 

Oral questions are: 


Why do we have the silent policemen (stop 
signs) ? 

Why does man driving hold out his hand? 

Why do we keep to right? 

Why do we have real policemen at some 
crossings? 


Teacher takes toy auto up and down 
street several times, explaining various 
traffic rules. 

Silent reading ecards give the following 
directions : 
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Martin may drive car to school and home. 
Henry may drive to oil station. 

A ear is going north; what shall Melinda do? 
A ear is coming west; what shall Anna do? 
Jane may put a letter in post box. 


Children take dolls on various trips, 
teacher always watching closely; various 
sentences may be made. January and Feb- 
ruary outlined would be: 


Add silent policemen (stopsigns). Three 
mail boxes, made from 3 x 3 inch 
green paper. 


Material 


Auto’s path, left and right and di- 
rections. Mailing letters. 


Reading. 
Numbers. 
Spelling. 


Problems| 


Correlated with 


Physical—safety of crossing 
street, etc. 

Moral—Obeying of more rules. 

Mental—reading, numbers, and 
spelling. 

Social—show how policeman, 
mail-man, and conductor are 

| all our friends. 


Fourfold Value 





Use this little rhyme some days: 


The autos in a path do travel, 
Left and right they must unravel, 
They keep far over on one side 
And leave another path quite wide. 


March, April, and May find our little 
Safety City fairly complete. We add 
paper flowers, children on roller skates and 
in play wagons. Our problem is, ‘‘ Playing 
near the street and on school ground,”’ also 
a general review of safety rules. 

Oral questions are: 


Where should children play? 

Shall Sam skate around his block or to his 
store? 

In your coaster, what about crossings and 
alleys? 

What about lawns and flowers now? 


Silent reading cards are: 


Jane may go to Martha’s to skate. 
Shall we skate around oil station? 
John may go to grocery in coaster. 
Anna may go on street car to country. 
Sam may mail a letter. 


This little rhyme will be of interest: 


I must not dart across the street, 
To post a letter or friends to meet, 
But keep on walk and crossings mark, 
If I would have a happy heart. 


Outlined in simple detail, March, April 
and May would be: 


Material (add flowers and children playing). 


Do not play in the street. 
Problems; Do not “cut across’’ street. 
Do not run or dart across the street. 


Or one big problem of “Playing near the 
street.” 


(Reading, using silent reading cards. 
Numbers—addressing letters and 
finding certain house numbers. 

Writing—addressing letters. 

English—children describe games 
played. Observe and report on 
flowers and appearance of lawns. 


Correlated 
with 





\ 


Physical safety, as, where it is 
safe to play. 

Mental—all subjects touched 
upon and used. 

Fourfold Value} Moral—obeying of more rules. 

Social—playing together in fair 
ways, and noting of how all 
work together for safety, and 
health and civic beauty. 





You may grow weary of gathering your 
brood of wee ones about the table every 
day to repeat the safety lessons. But not 
so the children, because each day brings 
new directions or different children per- 
forming. If you cannot have a sand pan, 
draw city on the blackboard, and play it 
there. If board space is not available use 
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your room, certain desks for houses, aisles 
for streets, and play it there. 

And when the last day comes, may they 
leave the first grade—a merry little group, 
alive, eager and expectant—as they came, 
but knowing simple rules of safety so well 
that they are as much a part of them as 
their curiosity. 


May the safety rules so keenly have im- 
pressed them that they are mentally alert, 
morally ready to obey the law, and so- 
cially a group ready to codperate in their 
own small yet delightful way. 

Laura B. SaGEsER, 
Jefferson School, 
Bloomington, IIl. 
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MID-WEST CONFERENCE ON SUPERVISION 


The fourth annual meeting of the Mid- 
West Conference on Supervision was held 
in Mandel Assembly Hall, University of 
Chicago, Saturday, May 7, 1927. The 
morning session was devoted to papers dis- 
cussing scientific studies in the field, while 
the afternoon was devoted to general talks 
upon certain phases of supervisory tech- 
niques. 

The first speaker was Mr. E. E. Keener, 
Director of Instructional Research for the 
city of Chicago, who spoke upon the topic 
‘The Use of Tests in Supervision.’’ He 
presented in compact form certain uses 
of tests other than the traditional. His 
remarks were illustrated with concrete data 
from the work being carried on in the 
Chicago public schools. Dean W. S. Gray, 
of the University of Chicago, College of 
Education, presented a report of an exten- 
sive experimental study which has been 
carried on in a number of the public school 
systems under his direction. The inquiry 
deals with the supervisory techniques in- 
volved in reorganizing and improving in- 
struction in reading. This paper attracted 
considerable attention because of the size 
of the experiment and the clear-cut con- 
clusive data which are being derived. This 
study, which will soon be completed and in 
print, will supply considerable new mate- 
rial on both supervision and method of 
teaching. The third talk in this group was 
made by Professor A. 8S. Barr, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who summarized a 
number of methods for making objective 
studies of good and poor teachers. He 
presented also briefly the results of certain 
studies now being carried on. 
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The first talk in the afternoon session 
was made by Superintendent H. E. Hall, 
of Wood County, Ohio, who has attracted 
a good deal of favorable comment because 
of the highly scientific way in which suv- 
pervision is carried on in his county. This 
talk also received considerable attention 
from the audience even though it dealt 
with a rural situation. In addition to out- 
lining his plan and its method of con- 
struction, Mr. Hall supplied the audience 
with much mimeographed data showing 
very clearly the results of various super- 
visory techniques. Again, a large amount 
of data was presented showing very clearly 
the value of competent supervision. An 
interesting paper was presented by Mr. 
Gillett, principal of the University Ele- 
mentary School, University of Chicago, 
in which he discussed the use of written 
reports which come to the principal 
concerning factors conditioning the learn- 
ing process. This paper was of con- 
siderable interest because the emphasis re- 
cently has been upon visitation and confer- 
ence and more immediate contacts. Mr. 
Gillett showed that much excellent guid- 
ance can be derived from written reports 
and that this phase of supervision should 
not be overlooked. The last address in the 
session was an interesting practical discus- 
sion of ‘‘The Modern Conception of the 
Principalship in the Improvement of In- 
struction,’’ given by Mr. R. W. Fairchild, 
Superintendent of Schools in Elgin, Illi- 
nois. He stressed the new conception of 
the principal as a supervisory officer and 
emphasized the proper techniques to be 
used in building supervision. 

W. H. B. 
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DUTIES OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL 

A reactionary school board in an East- 
ern city proposed that all elementary 
school principals be required to teach full 
time, on the ground that there is no need 
for a supervisory principal in an elemen- 
tary school. Some of the more aggressive 
principals at once formulated an outline 
to show the range of duties that they were 
actually performing. 

The episode suggests the necessity of 
keeping the patrons informed as to the 
actual work of principals and the outline 
shows clearly enough that the principals 
should have office help. 


In DEFENSE OF THE POSITION OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL PRINCIPAL 


A. Administrative Duties. 


1. Organization of building. 
a. Assignment of hall and playground 
duties to teachers. 
b. Assignment of basement duties to jani- 
tor. 
e. Oversight of janitor in relation to heat, 
cleanliness, and sanitation of building. 
d. Movements of pupils. 
(1) Classroom to classroom. 
(2) Entering building. 
(3) Leaving building. 
(4) Fire drills. 
. Directing of special exhibits and observ- 
ance of special days. 
3. Clerical duties. 
a. Weekly blank to Attendance Depart- 
ment. 
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. Monthly supplementary book report. 

ce. Classification sheets to superintendent 
upon request. 

d. Monthly payroll reports. 

e. Check teachers’ monthly reports to At- 
tendance Department. 

f. Distribution and check of annual cen- 
sus cards. 

g. Typing all requisitions for supplies 
(including janitor’s). 

h. Personal letters to patrons and others, 


. Check on absentee reports. 

. Annual budgets. 

. Final book and supplies reports. 

. Final state reports of teachers—check 
these; in many instances where teacher 
is unable to do them, principal pre- 
pares full reports. 

m. Making promotion and transfer as- 

signments. 

n. Distribution and care of various blanks 
—dental, attendance, pupils’ report 
cards, health records, ete. 

o. Telephone calls. 

p- Mail transfer cards of pupils to new 
school. 

q. Care of supplies room and distribution 
of supplies and books. 

r. Distribution of supplementary readers 
and check on their use. 

s. Reports on substitute teachers to as- 

sistant superintendent. 

. Distribution and check of library 

books. 

u. Keep bulletin board up to date. 
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B. Supervisory Duties. 
1. Interpretation of the course of study. 
2. Study of individual children. 
a. The dull child. 
b. The nervous child. 
ce. The superior child. 
d. The spoiled child. 
e. The misunderstood child. 
3. Guidance of teachers in method and 
school management. 
a. Demonstration teaching by principal 
or teacher upon request or need. 
. Teachers’ meetings. 
. Conferences with individual teachers. 
. Study of individual teacher’s problems. 
. Directing teachers to helpful articles 
in professional magazines and books. 
f. Encouraging successful teachers. 
g. Special guidance to inexperienced 
teachers. 
4. Follow-up and check upon instruction 
given by subject supervisors. 
5. Giving, scoring, tabulating standardized 
and other tests. 
6. Classifying pupils on basis of results of 
standardized tests. 


com 8 eo 
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7. Promotion of pupils—study of recom- 
mendations by teachers, especially the re- 
tarded or superior pupil. 

a. Previous record of scholarship. 
b. Age of child. 
ec. Health of child. 
d. Pupil’s monthly report card. 
e IQ and AQ from standardized tests. 
f. Informal tests of pupil. 
g. Teacher’s judgment. 
8. Special activities (extra-curricular). 
a. Red Cross (Junior). 
b. Thrift. 
e. Easter and Thanksgiving Donations. 
d. Special assembly programs. 
e. Parent-Teachers’ Association. 
f. Visits of pupils and teachers to indus- 
trial plants and stores. 

9. Responsibility for quick and correct deci- 
sions upon problems presented by teach- 
ers, parents, and pupils. 

a. Discipline. 
b. Notes from parents. 
e. Interpretation of school rules and laws. 
10. Course of study making. 
a. Principal as chairman of committee of 
teachers. 
b. Study of best courses in the country 
(see Stratemeyer-Bruner Study.) 
e. Study of best books on curriculum 
making. 
d. Frequent meetings with committee. 
e. Conferences with supervisors and su- 
perintendent. 
11. Visits to homes of pupils. 
12. Saving to school district by careful check- 
ing of supplies and retardation of pupils. 
13. Conferences with nurse, doctor, and den- 
tal hygienist relative to health of pupils. 
14. Conferences with Home Visitor relative 
to causes of absence and home conditions 
of pupils. 
15. Conferences with parents. 
16. Admission and examination 
pupils. 


of new 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
CONFERENCE 


The Progressive Education Association 
held its seventh annual conference in 


Cleveland, April 28-30. The meeting was 
arranged for Cleveland with the particular 
thought of introducing the members to an 
excellent public school system and of thus 
emphasizing the purpose of the Associa- 
tion, 1.e., to keep itself informed concern- 
ing progressive developments in both pub- 
lie and private schools and to be of service 
to both. Indeed, it is the hope of the 
Association that through its agency some- 
thing may be accomplished toward break- 
ing down the prejudice which has for so 
long resulted in a lack of the fullest mu- 
tual appreciation. 

The exhibit of work done by progres- 
sive schools—both public and private—was 
unusually rich and suggestive. It revealed 
strikingly the increasing amount of worth- 
while activity along creative lines which 
has become so permanent a part of the 
program of our newer schools. Anyone 
viewing this exhibit would have been sur- 
prised at the demonstration of creative 
power and ingenuity which school children 
of the present day are displaying. 

A noteworthy paper concerning Dr. 
Eliot was read by Dr. Paul Hanus, of the 
Harvard School of Edueation. Dr. Eliot 
was for years considered one of the lead- 
ers of liberal educational thought in this 
country. Dr. Hanus’ paper was an inter- 
esting and intimate revelation of President 
Eliot’s genius for leadership along pro- 
gressive lines. 

The meeting resulted in a substantial 
increase in membership in the Association, 
the total number of members having now 
passed five thousand. 

M. §. 


THE SUPERVISION OF THE TEACHING OF 
READING 

A program for the improvement of the 

teaching of reading is being carried out in 

Seattle that is suggestive of what might be 

done elsewhere. A committee on reading 
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was formed to prepare a new course of 
study in that subject and to direct the 
“follow-up’’ campaign in the schools. 
This committee divided the subject of 
reading into two parts, silent reading and 
audience reading, and prepared a series of 
bulletins for the principals to assist them 
in supervising the work in the subject. 

Five of these bulletins follow. It will 
be seen that each consists of a general 
topic, the statement of two goals or objec- 
tives, one general, the other specific, and 
aseries of questions to be used by the prin- 
cipal in self-survey or criticism of his 
supervisory activities. 


Supervisory Buuuetin No. I 
THe New Course IN AUDIENCE READING 


Goals: (a) General—Effective audience read- 
ing. 

Specific—Thorough understanding 
of the course. 


(b) 


1. Have I studied the new course in audi- 
ence reading sufficiently to understand its 
purposes and aims? 

2. Do I have the main objectives in read- 
ing clearly in mind? 

3. Do I have in mind the objective in audi- 
ience reading and its relation to the other 
objectives ? 

4. Have I had a sufficient number of effec- 
tive conferences with the teachers to in- 
sure their thorough understanding of the 
course? \ 

5. Is their understanding of this course evi- 
denced in their assignments in audience 
reading? 

6. Is this understanding evidenced in their 
teaching technique? 

7. Is the course clear as to aims and pur- 
poses? 

8. Which teachers seem to need the most 
assistance? 


Supervisory Buuuetin No. II 
ENUNCIATION EXERCISES 


Goals: (a) General—Effective audience read- 
inz. 
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(b) Specifie—Clear enunciation by all 
pupils in all oral work. 


. Are the enunciation exercises thoroughly 


understood by the teachers and by my- 


self? 


. What portions are not thoroughly under- 


stood? 


. Do the entire corps realize the value of 


these exercises? 


. How may I secure the services of the 


Speech Department for the purpose of 
demonstration lessons before my teach- 
ers? 


. Are these exercises intelligently used by 


all teachers? 


. Do the pupils enunciate clearly in all oral 


work? 


. Do I intelligently analyze the causes of 


indistinet speech? 


. What exercises will improve conditions? 
. Do the pupils take pride in clear enun- 


ciation? 

Do they attempt to assist each other by 
such suggestions as this: “John would 
be better understood if he used his upper 
lip more.” 

Is the teacher’s enunciation clear, serving 
as a good example for the pupils? 


SuPERVISORY BuLLETIN No. III 


TEACHING TECHNIQUE 





(a) General—Effective audience read- 
ing. 

(b) Specifice—Efficient teaching proce- 
dures. 


. Do I analyze the teaching practices of 


the teachers frequently and _intelli- 
gently? 

. What practices are apparently most effec- 
tive? 


. Do the teachers make careful and intelli- 


gent assignments in audience reading? 


. Do the pupils have definite and worth- 


while work to prepare during the study 
periods in audience reading? 


. Do they seem to accomplish worthwhile 


results during these study periods? 


. Are the recitations in audience reading 


entirely satisfactory? 


. How may they be improved? 
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. Do the pupils use the socialized recita- 


tion effectively in audience reading? 
discriminate between 
audience reading teaching and _ silent 
reading teaching? 

Do the teachers create audience reading 
situations? 

Which teachers need the most assistance? 
How may I improve the teaching tech- 
nique in audience reading most effec- 
tively? 


Supervisory BuLueTIN No. IV 


SurTaBLE MATERIALS 


(a) General—Effective audience read- 
ing. 

(b) Specific—Suitable 
audience reading. 


materials for 


. Do the teachers and myself study intelli- 


gently the materials best suited for audi- 
ence reading? 


. Do the teachers often use materials which 


are not suited for audience reading? 


. Have I secured for the school the best 


materials obtainable for audience read- 
ing? 


. Is this material studied and is it avail- 


able for each teacher? 


. Do the pupils often select suitable mate- 


rial for audience reading outside the regu- 
lar texts? 


SuPERVISORY BULLETIN No. V 


SUITABLE GROUPING OF PUPILS 


(a) General—FEffective audience read- 
ing. 

(b) Specifice—Suitable grouping of 
pupils. 


- Do the teachers and myself realize the 


advantages of grouping the pupils into 
small sections according to the interests 
and abilities of the pupils? 


. Which teachers group the pupils prop- 


erly? 


. Are the groups taught effectively accord- 


ing to group differences? 


. How may J assist the teachers in this 


grouping? 


5. How may I assist the teachers to plan 
effective procedures with each group! 
6. What materials may be secured to best 

suit the needs of each group? 


COOPERATION OF SCHOOLS AND 
MUSEUMS 


A joint committee of the National Edv. 
cation Association and the American Asso. 
ciation of Museums has drafted a serie 
of recommendations that have been ap. 
proved by both organizations and deserve 
wide publicity. The wealth of educative 
material available in museums will hk 
more effectively used if the recommenda. 
tions are carried out. Correspondence 
concerning them may be addressed to 
Henry Turner Bailey, Cleveland School of 
Art, chairman of the committee. 


Report of COMMITTEE ON COOPERATION OF 
ScHOOLS AND MusEUMS 


1. The schools and the museums should e- 
operate to enrich progressively the intel 
lectual, cultural, and emotional life of the 
people. 

2. Such enrichment will come to the individual 
as the result of experiences with Nature 
at first hand, with works of art, with mv 
seum specimens and with other original 
objects having human interest. 

3. The schools should lead in placing empha- 
sis on Nature Study in the great outdoor 
museum, where everything is alive. To pro- 
mote such activity, provision should be 
made for generous school gardens, for pub- 
lic parks within walking distance of every 
school building, and for free transporte 
tion to some observational area. 

4. These primary experiences should be sup- 
plemented by contact with the material gath- 
ered in museums of science, art, history, 
and industry, whose contents should bk 
placed freely at the service of the publit 
schools. 

5. The schools should make use of this mate 
rial to the fullest possible extent. 

6. To promote such mutual service, normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges should trail 
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their students in observation and exposi- 
tion, through excursions into the open, and 
trips to the museums, and give them sys- 
tematic training in using museum materials. 


. The expenses of providing the materials, 


required for observation and for circulat- 
ing and keeping in proper condition the 
traveling materials, should be shared be- 
tween the museums and the boards of edu- 
cation, upon some mutually satisfactory 
basis. 


. A representative of the schools should be 


selected to codperate with the supervisors 
and teachers and with the museum author- 
ities in selecting the loan material. He 
should also be charged with the responsibil- 
ity of assembling, caring for, and circulat- 
ing from a distributing center all the ma- 
terial supplied by the museums. 


. Circulating material should not be consid- 


ered as an adequate substitute for occa- 
sional visits to the central museums. Pupils 
should visit museums to receive instruction 
in subjects to be illustrated by materials 
which cannot be put in cireulation, and to 
become acquainted with the great educa- 
tional institutions other than their schools. 
Wherever public museums are not estab- 
lished, steps should be taken to open school 
museums or children’s museums. Where- 
ever this cannot be done, local, county, or 
state school boards should provide for earry- 
ing on visual education by the best avail- 
able means. 
At the present time, available material for 
visual education throughout the United 
States is inadequate. The joint committee 
of the National Edueation Association and 
the American Association of Museums 
should be instructed to secure the codpera- 
tion of the museums and of American pub- 
lishing houses to supply as much as they 
can of what the schools need. 

Some of the material may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 


a. Actual objects, such as mammals, birds, 
insects, specimens of sea life, food 
products, tree products, materials for 
clothing, materials for shelter, raw ma- 


terials in the different stages of manu- 
facture, ete., actual specimens from 
the fields of biology, geology, miner- 
alogy, botany, anthropology, and the 
other various branches of science. 

b. Lists of available educational films and 
slides showing growing and moving 
things, historical events, and industrial 
processes, in short, the activities of na- 
ture and men. 

e. Facsimile reproductions of historical 
documents, pictures, and objects in the 
historical museums of the country, of 
special value in the teaching of Ameri- 
can history and literature. 

d. Reproductions in color of the finest 
pictures, textiles, and other decorative 
material in American museums. 

e. Reprints of illustrations in black and 
white and color from the best work of 
artists, modern and ancient. 

f. Photographs of the finest sculpture, 
the finest architecture, and the finest 
handicraft produced in the United 
States and in other countries, 

g. Reproductions in color of the finest 
mural decorations in American build- 
ings, and elsewhere. 

h. Illustrations of the finest products of 
American industry. 

i. Pamphlets made up of sample pages 
of the finest work of American design- 
ers and printers. 

j. Photographs and reproductions in 
color of objects in Natural History 
Museums having unusual cultural 
values. 

k. Illustrated pamphlets descriptive of 
the scenery, institutions, occupations, 
and resources of cities and countries, 
such as are published by boards of 
trade. 


12. A joint committee of the American Asso- 


ciation of Museums and of the National 
Education Association should be appointed 
to secure a prominent place for the discus- 
sion of visual education upon the program 
of every county, state, and national gather- 
ing of public school teachers and museum 
workers. 
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13. Representatives of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums and of the National Edu- 
cation Association should endeavor to se- 
cure the appointment of local committees 
in every school district in the United States 
to promote an interest in visual education, 
and to secure means for its development. 


Joint COMMITTEE ON ScHOOL MusEuUM 
RELATIONS 


Henry Turner Bailey, Chairman, Director, 
Cleveland School of Art. 

Otto F. Ege, Head, Teacher Training Depart- 
ment, Cleveland School of Art. 

George William Eggers, Museum of Art, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Florence Holbrook, Principal, 4429 Greenwood 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Jessie E. La Salle, Assistant Superintendent of 


Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Clifford J. Scott, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kast Orange, N. J. 

Lucy L. W. Wilson, Principal, South Philadel. 
phia High School for Girls. 

Mr. Carl G. Rathmann, Chairman, Director of 
Education Museum of Public Schools, §t. 
Louis, Mo. 

Dr. S. A. Barrett, Director, Public Museum, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Miss Anna B. Gallup, Curator, Children’s Mu- 
seum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Henry W. Kent, Secretary, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 

Mr. H. L. Curator of Education, 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History. 
Mr. J. Arthur MacLean, Curator of Oriental 

Art, Toledo, Ohio. 

Miss Caroline M. Mellvaine, Librarian, Chieago 
Historical Society. 

Dr. James Sullivan, State Department of Edu. 
cation, Albany, N. Y. 


Madison, 



































A GUIDE TO INVENTORY 


With the development of objective 
measures has come a need for practical 
guidance in their systematic use in taking 
stock periodically of the conditions in a 
school or school system. This need Pro- 
fessor Van Wagenen has undertaken to 
supply. His book? is the outeome of much 
practical experience in school surveys and 
gives promise of practical usefulness. 

The first four chapters are directed 
primarily to the principal. They tell him 
how to know his pupils, the conditions of 
instruction, and the kind of results differ- 
ent classes are achieving. The examples of 
variability that are given, as well as the 
graphic methods of displaying them, will 
stimulate many principals to new inquiries. 

The next four chapters deal with school 
systems as wholes, and offer to superin- 
tendents a technique of studying the con- 
ditions and results of school work com- 
plementary to that suggested to principals. 
Four other chapters are concerned with 
classification of pupils, three deal with the 
high school in particular, and the book ends 
with three chapters of a more general na- 
ture in which the interpretation of the 
results of a survey is emphasized. 

The reviewer is impressed at once with 
the comprehensiveness of the treatment. 
No educator in service except the superin- 
tendent will be especially interested in it. 
Specialists in research bureaus will, of 
course, wish to compare notes and will 
doubtless gain many suggestions, but they 
Should have had the training that this 
book implies before accepting their pres- 
ent positions. Principals need a much 


Educational Diagnosis and the Measurement of School Achievement. 


Maemillan Co., 1926. 


*Teaching English in the Junior High School. 


World Book Co., 1927. 
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more extensive and detailed treatment of 
their particular problems. 

We conclude then that the work will be 
of most use to superintendents in enabling 
them to go over the measurement programs 
of their systems in their entirety and more 
readily deal with the mass of facts that 
are gathered and presented to them. The 
tables that are included are simple and 
will lend themselves very satisfactorily to 
the purposes the writer had in mind. In 
so far as the work tends to encourage regu- 
lar inventory of a system by the system 
itself instead of by strangers, it deserves 
and will receive abundant praise. 


ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The educational activities of the junior 
high school, as everybody knows, have 
lagged in development behind its physical 
equipment and organization. Work in the 
various subjects has had a tendency to go 
on as it did in the elementary school. Mr. 
Webster and Miss Smith are able to pre- 
sent a program, however, that is in many 
ways distinctive.” 

The outstanding feature of their treat- 
ment is the stress they put upon the pro- 
ject method. This appears strikingly in 
their chapter on ‘‘The Group Method,’’ in 
which complimentary reference is made to 
the Oundle School. The method itself is 
apparently much the same as that advo- 
eated by Leonard in his English Compo- 
sition as a Social Problem. The keynotes 
are the setting up of an intelligent purpose 
and the securing of whole-hearted codpera- 
tion of the members of the class in carry- 
ing it out. 

By M. J. Van Wagenen. 


By Edward H. Webster and Dora V. Smith. 
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One notices many other expressions of a 
modern point of view, such as the promi- 
nence given to oral composition and the 
respect shown to objective measures. The 
appeal of the book is due quite as much, 
however, to its concreteness. Two ingeni- 
ous persons have been at work for some 
years at the task of aiding young students 
to gain increased power over the vernacular 
and they have shared with the rest of us 
their experiences. 

The illustrations of actual work, coupled 
with the clear and sensible discussion and 
reinforced with suitable bibliographies, 
make up a useful handbook for teachers in 
service and a good text for classes in nor- 
mal schools. In its field there is at present 
no competitor to challenge it. 


CREATIVE SCHOOL CONTROL 


The title of Professor Cox’s latest book ® 
is attractive but not too accurate as a head- 
ing for what follows it. The writer’s chief 
point seems to be that extra-curricular ac- 
tivities in the high school, properly admin- 
istered, may prove a valuable means of 
training young people in citizenship. 
Many of the illustrations in the book are 
drawn from the author’s experience as 
principal of the Ben Blewitt Junior High 
School in St. Louis, and that experience 
may be said to be his chief warrant for 
attempting a theme that has already been 
rather thoroughly exploited. 

About half of the volume is devoted to 
philosophizing on the place of the school 
in the social order and the remainder to 
a more specific exposition of the possibili- 
ties in home-room activities, athletics, clubs, 
assemblies, student publications, and school 
councils. Both parts are well documented ; 
the numerous references cited open up the 
whole range of the subject and fit the work 

* Creative School Control. 


York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1927. 


By Phillip L. W. Cox. 
‘ Language and Literature. in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 


The contribution 
as a whole is less detailed than others that 
have preceded it but is probably supe- 
rior in the development of a big central 
idea. 


for use as a class text. 


As is usually the case with American 
writing on education, the style has no spe- 
cial distinction. 


ENGLISH IN THE KINDERGARTEN- 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 


The kindergarten bids fair to become a 
part of the school system. It began as 
a thing apart and has tended to flock by it- 
self. Of late, however, it is coupled more 
and more with the primary grades, with 
resulting improvement both in it and in 
them. 

Miss Troxell includes four school years 
in her survey * of the possibilities of de- 
velopment in the use of the vernacular by 
young children for both practical and lit- 
erary purposes. Being first of all a kin- 
dergartner, her ideal is naturally that of 
informal, free activities in which the chil- 
dren reach spontaneous expression. Her 
discussion is enlivened throughout with 
verbatim accounts of actual conversations 
and dramatizations, with photographs of 
children at work and at play, and with 
specimens of children’s writing and draw- 
ing. Indeed the treatment may be said 
to be essentially made up of illustrations 
and comments. This gives the effect of 
concreteness and makes the volume very 
interesting to examine. Teachers will 
find it highly suggestive though rather 
more superficial than some recent studies 
of primary school work that have ap- 
peared. 

The book is numbered with a series 
edited by Professor Patty Smith Hill, who 
contributes an introduction setting forth 
the point of view. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1927. 


By Eleanor Troxell, New 
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SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
THE VERSATILITY OF CHILDREN’S PLAY 


The Lehman Play Quiz was adminis- 
tered to more than six thousand children 
in Grades III-XII in the public schools of 
Kansas City, Missouri. The children were 
asked to indicate in a list of 200 activities 
only those in which they had engaged dur- 
ing the preceding week. It was found that 
the younger children engaged in a larger 
number of play activities than did the 
older ones. An attempt was then made to 
discover, if possible, a relationship between 
versatility of play interests and certain 
character traits, such as honesty, courtesy, 
self-control, and the like. The group spe- 
cially studied for this purpose was too 
small to give the findings any great sig- 
nificance. It appeared that the children 
with the least versatility seemed to possess 
the greatest self-control. 

The authors, Professor Lehman and Mr. 
Michie, who write in Number 3, Volume I, 
Bulletin of Education of the University 
of Kansas, conclude that it is reasonable 
to suppose that a well-balanced character 
will be found to be accompanied by neither 
an extremely large nor an extremely small 
number of interests in play activities. 
They believe that further investigation 
would show what the optimum of play ac- 
tivities for children of various ages is. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Since September, 1922, the Minneapolis 
public schools have had the advantage of 
the activities of the Bureau of Research 
carried on in close connection with the 
work of the School of Education of the 
University of Minnesota. The director, 
Dr. Brueckner, in the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional League of Teachers Associations, 
gives a summary of the activities of the 
Bureau. These relate to the building de- 
partment, the school budget, and to in- 


structional research. Among the important 
problems of instruction attacked have been 
that of planning for a shift from the three- 
four plan of organization to the semester 
plan. This involves the selection of pupils 
for classification in the light of their abil- 
ities as revealed by standard tests. This 
was followed up in order to provide the 
necessary remedial measures. Diagnostic 
exercises and procedures to be made use of 
were explained at teachers’ meetings and 
the results of the work rapidly checked by 
means of standard tests. The choice of 
texts is made in conference with principals 
and teachers. Another phase has dealt 
with intensive campaigns in such subjects 
as spelling, oral English, and reading. 

The Bureau is constantly at work devis- 
ing new tests and planning surveys of the 
teaching of various subjects. It also co- 
operates in the carrying on of experiments 
in the various schools of the city. The 
writer thinks that good results have been 
obtained because the right relationship has 
been established between the work of the 
classroom teacher on the one hand and spe- 
cialists engaged in the scientific study of 
education on the other. 


THE EDUCATION OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


Mr. H. E. Shramel summarizes in the 
Teachers’ Journal and Abstract for May 
what is now being done toward the educa- 
tion of gifted children. He shows how the 
need for special instruction for gifted chil- 
dren came to be felt and how those of spe- 
cial gifts are discovered. Then he pre- 
sents the distribution that may ordinarily 
be expected of the scores obtained by 
groups of children on standard tests of 
intelligence. Once the gifted children 
have been selected, provision must be made 
for special instruction. This is now done 
by establishing either a three- or five-track 
plan and organizing homogeneous groups 
from schools, merely permitting the indi- 
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vidual to move through the school at his 
own rate. Still others provide opportunity 
rooms and place all of the special work 
for gifted students in the hands of the 
classroom teacher. Whenever either of the 
first two plans cannot be put into opera- 
tion, the third should be faithfully carried 
out. Each teacher should have informa- 
tion as to the actual abilities of her chil- 
dren to do school work. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN NEW YORK CITY 


A survey of what is being done in reli- 
gious education in New York City is con- 
tributed by Miss Olive M. Jones to the 
Journal of Education for May 30. City- 
wide organizations of both Catholic and 
Protestant teachers exist, the latter having 
recently celebrated its decennial. This or- 
ganization has over six thousand members 
and a very considerable budget, which is 
used largely to establish centers for reli- 
gious instruction of children. The asso- 
ciation is codperating with the Department 
of Weekday Religious Education of the 
Greater New York Federation of Churches. 
It has, however, twenty centers under its 
own direct supervision. 

The writer quotes with approval from 
an address by Superintendent Cole of Seat- 
tle, in the course of which he said that 
school time is only too limited for the 
requirements of the curriculum as it is, 
and parental responsibility and codpera- 
tion must be emphasized and secured. 


THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL 


The July Bulletin of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals reflects the 
interest of the editor, Dr. Roe, in the all- 
year school. No less than four of the lead- 
ing articles are devoted to this topic. 
Messrs. Henderson and Taylor, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, give an interesting ac- 
count of how the leaders of their system 
were converted to the concept of the all- 


year school and how the press was enlistej 
to educate the parents. Some of those why 
attend the summer term are eager to jm. 
prove their marks, but for the most part 
the pupils are ambitious boys and girls whg 
study to excel. 

Mr. Rolfe, of Newark, discusses typ 
questions: ‘‘Does the all-year school ip. 


° . 9 
fringe on the rights of the home?’ anj{* 


**Does the new type of school meet mor 
nearly the changing needs of society” 
He answers the first by saying that unde 
the changed conditions of social life th 
school must accept responsibilities that for. 
merly lay outside of its sphere. It must 
offer opportunities to learn by doing ani 
must train for the right use of leisure. 
Mr. Greene, also of Newark, is impressed 
with the possibilities of the all-year schol 
as a force making for Americanization, 


His own experience is in a foreign school)” 


in which 82 per cent of the pupils speak 
Italian in their homes. For this type of 


community he feels that the all-year schoolly 


is a necessity because of the limitations of 
the home and the lack of opportunity fo 
play. The school provides the children 
with a comparatively cool, well-ventilated 
place in which to work and play in contaet 
with devoted men and women of America, 
through whom they may learn to love the 


kind of life which their teachers represent. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING AND LATER SCHOOL 
PROGRESS 


An unusually valuable study of the ef 
fects of school work appears in Childhood 
Education for May. Professor Greene, d 
the University of Iowa, made an extensive 
investigation of the results of kindergarten 


work as measured in terms of later def 


mentary school progress and achievement 
Over eight thousand children were it 
eluded in the experiment, and groups wer 
traced as far as the eighth grade. Tl 
number of extra promotions and the nut 
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her of pupils retarded were taken into ac- 
count. The writer summarizes his findings 


‘las follows : 


1. The kindergarten pupils in all grades were 
judged by their teachers as being markedly 
superior in general scholarship and in gen- 
eral social ranking. 

. The kindergarten groups were found to be 
somewhat superior in all grades in general 
intelligence and significantly superior in gen- 
eral educational achievement. The superi- 
ority in educational achievement apparently 
exceeds the superiority of the same group in 
intelligence. This is supported by the fact 
that the average educational achievement of 
two kindergarten and two non-kindergarten 
groups of the same average mental ages 
(with same standard deviation) was signifi- 
eantly greater for the kindergarten groups 
in both cases. 


we 


‘13, There seems to be no evidence from these 


studies that the kindergarten training affects 
superior or inferior children differently. If 





af anything, the evidence is conflicting. 
004, The evidence on age of entrance to first 
Of grade is also conflicting. Goetch found that 
for} the kindergarten groups in his study entered 
ren} first grade somewhat younger than the non- 
ted) kindergarten children. The results of the 
act} larger Iowa Pupil Progress Study indicate 
ica, that the non-kindergarten pupils enter first 
grade almost exactly one semester younger, 
the hy . 
a which, after all, is what one might expect. 


'B. The kindergarten group required a somewhat 


shorter time to make one semester of school 
progress. A conservative statement shows 
that 100 kindergarten children will skip 
three more half-grades per year than a like 
number of non-kindergarten children. Of 
100 kindergarten children, about eight more 
will make regular progress, and almost 24 
less half-grade failures will be made. 


B. The difference between approximately one 


semester and two semesters of training in 
the kindergarten does not greatly affect the 
later progress of the child as shown in this 
study. The operation of some uncontrolled 
factors, such as the practice of promoting 
the very able children from the kindergarten 
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to the first grade at the end of one semes- 
ter, would account for a portion of this. 

7. So many uncontrolled variables appear at 
unexpected places in studies such as these 
that the only safe conclusion which may be 
drawn at this time is that much further re- 
search must be carried on before a final 
evaluation of the kindergarten can be made. 
However, the bulk of the evidence shows that 
something does happen to the child as a re- 
sult of his experience in the kindergarten 
which affects his later progress and achieve- 
ment in a favorable and measurable fashion. 
On the other hand, the failure of the kinder- 
garten to produce these differences would 
not necessarily jeopardize its place in the 
educational program. 
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